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Here’s how 

you can improve 
driver safety records 
in your fleet!... 











278.41 Experts Count ‘Em All 
Black and White 16mm sound 


SERIES 


Four motion pictures 
designed to improve professional 


278.42 In Case Of Accident ee 
Black and White 16mm sound safe driving performance 


This new National Safety Council training film series is based 
on the combined experience and knowledge of hundreds of 
member organizations with motor fleet operations. The series 
deals with four important driving topics: Reporting all accidents, 
What to do at the scene of an accident, The concept of the “‘pre- 
ventable” accident, and The concept of expert driving. It’s a 
film series that can help you train your drivers in important 
aspects of their job and, more important, will help you mold in 
them professional attitudes toward their job. Created by the 
National Safety Council, this series not only will train effec- 
tively but will hold your drivers’ interest. The series is an in- 
vestment that can be used in every fleet training program with 
good effects for many years. 





278.43 Preventable Or Not? 
Black and White 16mm sound 


SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE . . . Number 
MS278 ... which describes the films in the 
series and gives cost information. 


278.44 For Experts Only 
nadie NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
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Safely Moods cts 


advertised by reliable 
manufacturers 
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thread their 
way through 
traffic 


They thread their way through snarled 
traffic . . . through streets teeming with 
humanity . . . through congestion that 
would stop another vehicle in its tracks. 
That’s why many a citizen has found 
a Harley-Davidson Solo a quick re- 
sponse to an emergency. It got there 
when seconds meant saving life, limb 
or property. 

Throughout the United States, Har- 
ley-Davidson Solos and Servi-Cars are 
setting distinguished police records for 
dependability. The speedy, highly ma- 
neuverable Police Solo has proven itself 
an ideal pursuit vehicle for apprehend- 
ing traffic violators and criminals. And 
for general all-around police duty — 
checking meters, routing traffic, mark- 
ing cars, business and residential pa- 
trols — the versatile Harley-Davidson 
Servi-Car is without question the finest 
vehicle for the job. 

Smooth riding, easy handling, simple 
maintenance, economical operation — 
are just a few of the Solo and Servi-Car 
features. For more facts on the new 
1961 line of police motorcycles, see your 
dealer now. Or write Harley-Davidson 
Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, for 
new, colorful, detailed brochure. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 
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THE SAFETY LIBRARY 


(Monthly supplement to Guide to Traffic Safety Literature. 


Guide is available from NSC.) 


by Lois Zearing, Librarian, NSC 
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FOR SAFETY CONSCIOUS BUSINESS, 
INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


Driver Education 

School Driver Education and Training 
Is Not a Frill. The Caltfornia Highway 
Patrolman, April, 1961, p. 9 
Drivers and Driving 

Auto Driver Fitness: An Evaluation of 
Useful Criteria. John L. Benton and others 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, May 6, 1961, p. 419-423. (A study 
of records kept on individual drivers and 
on results of physical, psychological, oph- 
thalmological and reaction-time tests.) 

Characteristics of Passenger Car Travel 
on Toll Roads for Highway Users Benefits 
Studies. Paul J. Claffey. Public Roads, June, 
1961, p. 167-176 . 

Driver Training. B. A. Switzer. Cal/- 
fornia Highways and Public Works, March- 
April, 1961, p. 64-66. (Departmental pro- 
gram covers testing of 13,300 employees 
of Californias Department of Public 
Works.) 


How Does Your Driving Sound? Ameri- 
can Youth, May-June, 1961, p. 6-8. 


Selection, Instruction and Supervision of 
School Bus Drivers. 1961, 23pp. National 
Commission on Safety Education, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Single 
copies 50¢. (Recommendations of the Na- 
tional Conference on School Transportation, 
Oct. 4-7, 1959. University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas.) 

Super-Safety on Super-Roads. Best's Fire 
and Casualty News, May, 1961, p. 77-78. 

Too Much Comfort Can Kill Truck 


Drivers. W. Schweisheimer. Motor Truck 
& Coach, May, 1961, p. 20-21. 


Youthful Drivers. James L. Malfetti. 
Best's Fire and Casualty News, May, 1961, 
p. 25-27, 116-119. 


First Aid 


The Breath of Life 
way Patrolman, April, 1961, p. 


The California High- 
11, 66. 


Highways 
Freeway Operations. 88pp. Illus., tables 
Institute of Traffic Engineers, 2029 K 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Price 
$1.00 (A report on the 12 seminars con- 
ducted in 1958 and 1959 by the Institute 
To Page 46 


ct a CAMPAIGN FOR OFF-THE-JOB EMPLOYE SAFETY 


SAVE LIVES — SAVE INJURIES — SAVE MONEY 


for your organization with a “proven” OFF-THE-JOB SAFETY EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM to encourage employes to install and use safety belts in their 
personal cars. The “Beam’s Plan” was designed after actual experience in 
helping conduct employe safety belt campaigns for some of our nation’s 
largest industries. Now you can give your employes BOTH “On-the-Job” 
protection and “Off-the-Job” protection with . . . 


“Team AUTO 


SAFETY BELTS 


And under the “Beam’s Plan” you can offer your employes safety belt 
protection at a special discounted price. FREE materials are available to 
help you develop a successful safety belt program within your organiza- 
tion — 16 mm sound safety films, posters, folders, sample letters, time- 
table, order envelopes, color swatches, sample belts (complete descrip- 
tion included in the portfolio). All or any part of the plan is available 
for use in conducting your safety belt program. WRITE NOW FOR YOUR 


FREE COPY OF THE “BEAM’S PLAN” . . 
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ELL the sizzle not the steak was 
the motto of a famous sales- 
man. It might be a good idea to 
take a leaf from his book in push- 
ing the use of seat belts. Emphasis 
on seat belt promotion has been 
almost exclusively on the meaty 
safety side — protection from in- 
jury or death. But little attention 
as been given in selling the sizzle 
—the day-to-day benefits of seat 





Boosters 

Fleet Posters 

Traffic Record .... 

New Safety Equipment 

Safety Product Literature 
54 


belts. Yet, a growing number of 
users are finding that belts make 
for more comfortable as well as 
safer motoring. 

A recent survey of seat belt 
users among the employes of the 
J. M. Huber Corp. brings out this 

oint. Among those queried about 
Eels, a substantial number men- 
tioned the added comfort of snug 
packaging. 

Typical comments were... “I 
am less tired and more relaxed 
after a long day's drive”... “feel 
more secure" ... “makes you sit 
up straighter, feel better" .. . 
“provides added comfort and sup- 
port.” 
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TOLL SHOWS SLIGHT DECREASE 


May deaths down 5 per cent from same month last year 


OTOR vehicle deaths in May 

totalled 3,160. This was a 5 
per cent decrease from the May, 1960 
total of 3,330. 

For the first five months of 1961 
deaths totalled 13,940, virtually un- 
changed from the 13,960 total for the 
same months in 1960. 

Travel continues to run a little 
above that of the previous year, with 
monthly increases ranging from about 
1/, per cent to nearly 3 per cent over 
the same months of 1960. For five 
months the increase was about 1 per 
cent. 

The 1 per cent increase in travel 
coupled with approximately no change 
in deaths, produced a death rate for 
five months of 4.8 (deaths per 100,- 
000,000 vehicle miles). This was the 
lowest rate on record for these months 
and compares with 4.9 in 1960 and 
5.1 in 1959, 

Disabling injuries during the first 


by H. Gene Miller 





Traffic Summary 


May 1961 1960 Change 


Deaths 3,160 3,330 —5% 


Five Months 
Deaths 13,940 13,960 —*% 
Mileage 

(billions) . . +1% 
Death Rate .. —2% 


"Less than .5% 











five months of the year are estimated 
at about 500,000. These are injuries 
resulting in disability beyond the day 
of the accident and do not include 
minor injuries which undoubtedly total 
hundreds of thousands more. 

Among 49 states reporting May ex- 
perience, 32 had fewer deaths than 
they had last May, one reported no 
change and 16 had increases. 


Cities experienced a 7 per cent de- 
crease in May, according to reports 
from 761 cities of more than 10,000 
population. For five months, these 
cities also showed a 7 per cent de- 
crease. 

Cities with fewer deaths in May 
totalled 142; 121 cities had more 
deaths, 498 showed no change (mostly 
perfect records). 


For five months, 250 cities had de- 
creases while 237 had increases, with 
274 showing no change. 

In May, 576 of the 761 cities re- 
porting had perfect records, Of these 
the three largest were: Cincinnati, 
Ohio (502,600), Norfolk, Va. (305,- 
900) and Richmond, Va. (220,000). 

For five months 318 of the cities 
still had perfect records. Of these the 
three largest were: South Bend, Ind. 
(132,400), Topeka, Kan. (119,500) 
and Allentown, Pa. (108,300), 

The three leading cities in each pop- 
ulation group at the end of May, 


H. Gene Miller is director of the Na- 
tional Safety Council's research and statis 
tics department 


ranked according to the number of 
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For five months 27 states showed 
decreases and 22 had increases. 





Leading at the End of May 


States Cities 


Alaska 
Vermont 


—42% 
—39 % 
—33 % 
—30 % 
—23 % 
—21% 
—18% 
—18% 
—14% 
—13% 
—13% 
—11% 
—-10% 


== 9% 


—69 % 
—69 % 
—60 % 
—56% 
—56 % 
—44% 
—43 % 
—40 % 
—39 % 
—38 % 
—36 % 
—35 % 
—33 % 
—31% 
—24% 
—24% 
—23% 


Maine 
Florida 


Missouri 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Richmond, Va. 
Washington, D. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

San Antonio, Tex. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dallas, Tex. 

Akron, Ohio 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Long Beach, Calif. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Houston, Tex. 


Delaware 
Maryland 

Ohio 

New Hampshire 


Tennessee 
South Dakota 
Washington 
North Carolina 
Idaho 

North Dakota 
New Jersey 


Lovisiana 
New Mexico 
Mississippi 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Kentucky Indiana 
Virginia 
Utah 


South Carolina 
Massachusetts 
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We could 
use it 


Catty safety 
remarks 


This should 
test his skill 


Michigan totes 
more tots 


Economy 
boomerangs 


Paris Woolum of Cincinnati was convicted of speeding last Spring. His 
haste cost him $11, so he promptly swore off speeding. When a police 

cruiser started following him recently, he decided to play it safe and slowed 
down to 11 m.p.h. But he got a ticket anyway—this time for driving too slow! 


The Church of England has proposed a new car accessory—a “thank you” 
sign which could be lighted at the touch of a button. Sponsors of the idea 
point out that drivers can and do use the horn, lights, and even the car 
itself to show discourtesy. The “thank you” sign would allow a driver to 
show appreciation for some act of courtesy from others and thus might 
encourage courtesy all around. 


One of the best-known models in New York City is Tweets, the safety cat. 
Tweets is a real, live cat—and a professional model. New Yorkers find 
her eyeing them from posters as they cross streets, dash into subways, 

and ride trains and buses. And Tweets always has one of her famous 
“Tweets Says” safety reminders for them. The cat also appeared on TV 
with her trainer, Roslyn Stock, to publicize the posters. 


Chicago police who arrested a 25-year-old driver for reckless driving, 
failure to produce a driver license, failure to display state license plates and 
failure to produce a city vehicle license found that he had quite a traffic 
record. Thirty-two traffic tickets were found in his possession, and another 
28 were on file against him. The young violator was a law student. 


The number of school buses in Michigan has nearly quadrupled during 

the last 15 years. A highway department survey shows there are 7,000. school 
buses operating today compared to 1,800 in 1946. More than 520,000 
children—about 30 per cent of the school children in the state— 

are transported to and from school by bus. 


A Los Angeles man who frequently drives through red lights rather than 
have his auto use up gasoline while waiting for the signal to change, has 
found this practice a questionable economy. Convicted of nine separate 
traffic violations in one month, he was sentenced to two years in jail and 
fined $500. The offender figures he has received more than 430 traffic tickets 
in 40 years of driving. 
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—i¥ Test Talk 


They mean Police in Vienna, Austria, find that the use of chemical tests for intoxi- 
business cation has beneficial results. They report that enforcement of a law with a 
lower blood alcohol standard than currently used in the U. S. and assessment 
of large fines has cut in half the number of traffic deaths. 


Silver The National Safety Council’s Committee on Alcohol and Drugs will 
anniversary assemble for its 25th annual meeting at the National Safety Congress this 
October. First formed in 1936 as the Committee on Tests for Intoxication, 
the committee held its first annual meeting at the 1937 Congress. Its 
present name was adopted in 1959. 


Waiting “Stoking one’s furnace” is apparently good reason for dismissal of a charge 
at the bar of being drunk at the scene of an accident. Such charge was dismissed against 
a Philadelphia driver when he told a judge that he stepped into a saloon to 
warm up because it took so long for the police to arrive. 


World’s-eye The Third International Conference on Alcohol and Road Traffic will 
view be held in London, England, September 3-7, 1962. The British Medical 
Association is sponsoring the conference at which participants from 
many parts of the world will discuss the problem of the drinking driver. 


Making A total of 35 states have, to date, enacted legislation dealing with the 

progress introduction into courts of evidence from chemical tests for alcohol content 
of the blood. Massachusetts and Pennsylvania are the latest. Minnesota 
became the ninth state to enact an “Implied Consent” law whereby a 
driver is deemed to have given consent to a chemical test when an officer 
has reasonable grounds to insist the test be given. 


Experts A National Conference on Alcohol and Road Traffic sponsored by the 

pool knowledge U. S. Public Health Service and the National Institutes of Health was held 
in May in Pittsburgh, Pa. The conference brought together a large num- 
ber of authorities of different backgrounds, all concerned with the problem 
of the drinking driver. The objective of the conference was to make 
available to interested organizations, both public and private, a collection 
of facts and judgments about the problem which have not heretofore 
been combined. 
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TOP INVENTORY AWARDS 
GO TO THREE CITIES 


by Harry Porter, Jr. 


The Award of Honor, the top 
N.S.C. citation for outstanding per- 
formance in traffic control and accident 
prevention, went to three cities for 
their 1960 programs. They are East 
Lansing and Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


None of the 49 states reporting 
qualified for the Award of Honor, 
although four states qualified for the 
Award of Merit, N.S.C.’s second high- 


est award 


These awards are determined from 
information reported in the Annual 
Trafhc Inventory program. A total of 
1,259 cities, two metropolitan counties, 
Toronto, Canada, 49 states and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico re- 
ported their 1960 activities. 


This is an appraisal program ad 
ministered by the NSC, with national 
organizations, including the IACP, 
ITE, ABA, AAMVA, USPHS, and 
several special committees serving as 
advisors in their respective areas of 
competence. These organizations have 
developed the questionnaires and 
measures or yardsticks for evaluating 
program activities. More than 100 
officials serve on these committees and 


groups. 


Cities receiving the Award of Merit, 
second highest honor in traffic satety, 
were Baton Rouge, La.; Lakewood, 
Ohio; Merced, Mountain View and 
Santa Monica, Calif.; Sturgis, Mich.; 
Wilmington, Del., and Woodstock, 
Ill. 


These awards are made on the traf- 
fic record and balanced program activ- 
ity, based on the premise that a sus- 
tained record can only be accomplished 
when there is continued, balanced 
enforcement, engineering, and educa- 
tion with citizen support—and that 
enforcement, for example, is not a 


Harry Porter, Jr., is manager of the Na- 
tional Safety Council's trathc department 
and executive secretary of the Trathc Con- 
ference of the NSC 


substitute for public traffic safety edu- 
cation. 


East Lansing, Mich., an Award of 
Honor repeater, had no traffic deaths 
in 1960. 

In the area of maintenance of acci- 
dent records, this city is outstanding in 
the use of recommended procedures 
and development of data to guide 
programs, 

In engineering, it has a fact-finding 
program, based on engineering study, 
to determine what physical improve- 
ments, regulations and controls are 
needed. This is carried out under the 
direction of a trained engineer. 

Police action against violators in- 
volved in accidents is outstanding, as 
is the department's entire 
enforcement program 


selective 


The schools provide driver educa- 
tion and a well-balanced instructional 
program in pedestrian safety 

The city’s public education program 
is directed by the Greater Lansing 
Satety Council. 
fine support from mass media and 
extensive use Of safety 


Its success ts due to 


literature and 


pt ysters. 


Balanced Program 


Grand Rapids, Mich., 
tion of six fatalities in 1960 compared 
with the record of the previous three 
years. The work of the city’s accident 
1 Trained 


had a reduc- 


record bureau was excellent 
supervisors, using recommended report 
forms and summaries, developed high- 
ly useful accident data information 
which helped guide the work of the 
enforcement agency. 

The city has a traffic engineering 
department established by ordinance. 
It has a master engineering plan, up 
dated in 1959, and the Uniform 
Manual on Traffic Control Devices is 
used to justify the installation of traf- 
fic control devices. 

The city’s traffic law enforcement 
is selective and of a high quality with 


arrests being made in proportion to 
accident experience. 


Its school safety education activities 
achieved an exceptionally high rating. 
The program is well coordinated and 
all children in the community are 
getting good, uniform training. 

The city’s public safety education 
program is particularly strong in spe- 
cial emphasis. It is based on analysis 
of educational needs and well sup- 
ported by local civic and official groups. 

Fort Worth reduced its 1960 traffic 
deaths by eight compared with the 
1959 toll. 


Enforcement, engineering and edu- 
cation programs are guided effectively 
through use of accident data developed 
by the accident records bureau. The 
city has a traffic engineering depart- 
ment with responsibilities established 
by ordinance. Particularly impressive 
is the number of man-days spent on 
accident learn 
needs through engineering planning 


studies to corrective 

Fort Worth’s enforcement in 1960 
showed investigation 
and follow-through in citation of mo- 
torists for 


good accident 


hazardous violations by 
selective direction 

The school program shows excellent 
program stimulation for both teachers 
and students. 

Public trafhc safety 
well supported by civic groups — a 
number of activities are aimed at the 


education 1s 


young people with media taking a 
leading role. 

The three Award of Honor cities 
showed impressive traffic court pro- 
grams in 1959 contributing much to 
the success of their traffic safety pro- 
grams 

Accomplishments through safety 
organization were achieved by a well 
constructed and competent committee 
of city officials, an active and effective 
citizen organization and _ the 
spirit of cooperation existing between 
these two groups. 


good 
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Cooperation gets point across in Denver improvement school for deaf drivers. Judge Finesilver 
points to signal, Engineer Jack Bruce explains its operation and Mrs. Betty Frey interprets. 


THEY CANT HEAR, 
BUT THEY GET THE MESSAGE 


Denver deaf drivers—in class and on the road— 


show that handicap need not impair driving 


by Sherman G. Finesilver 
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ARLY this year I had a unique 
and extremely rewarding experi- 
ence. 

I stood before a driver improvement 
class, giving a course to a group of 
students who couldn’t hear a word I 
said—but who were quite obviously 
“getting the message.” 

They were ‘reading’ me through 
“signers’’—interpreters who translated 
my words into sign language as | 
spoke. That they “read me clear’ was 
evident from their close attention and 
alert, responsive expressions. 

The course was the first driver im- 
provement class for deaf drivers spon- 
sored by the Denver Driver Improve- 
ment School—in fact, it was the first 
course of its kind for adult drivers 
ever held in this country. 

I was amazed at the enthusiasm of 
the students. They were the most re- 
ceptive of the many who have at- 
tended our driver improvement school. 
Their attitude was one of sincere in- 
terest, attentiveness and cooperation. 

But such an enthusiastic reaction 
might well have been expected from 
this group. The course had been de- 
veloped at the request of the deaf 
drivers themselves. They had been 
watching the Denver Driver Improve- 
ment School with great interest, and 
wanted to benefit from it. 


Our driver improvement school had 
at this time been in operation for 


over two years, had served 10,000 
drivers and had received considerable 
national recognition. 


The idea of tailoring a course for 
deaf drivers was a welcome one to 
all concerned, and the driver improve- 
ment school staff immediately started 
preliminary planning. 

For more than six months an in- 
tensive study was made of the prob- 
lems confronting deaf drivers and pe- 
destrians. 


Letters were sent to safety councils 
and deaf schools throughout the 
United States and Canada requesting 
information concerning driving rec- 
ords, accident statistics, safety educa- 
tion programs and teaching techniques 
used in educating deaf persons. 


State and national traffic safety ex- 
perts, motor vehicle administrators and 
judges were consulted for their views 


Judge Sherman G. Finesilver is judge ot! 
the municipal court in Denver, Colo 


and suggestions on the subject. From 
this study, teaching techniques were 
developed. 

Assistance in preparing the course 
was also given by the Colorado Associ- 
ation of the Deaf, the Denver Divi- 
sion of the National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf, and the Silent Athletic 
Club of Denver. 


Stimulating visual aids were used 
throughout the program. A. traffic 
safety manual and other materials were 
distributed to each student. The sub- 
ject matter of the course consisted of 
the techniques of motor vehicle opera- 
tion, winter and mountain driving, 
safe driving practices and an extensive 
review of state and city traffic laws. 
Each student was also tested on a 
driving simulator and reaction testing 
device. Testing of perception and de- 
tection of illusions and potential driv- 
ing hazards was stressed in the pro- 
gram. 


At the end of the course each stu- 
dent took an extensive written exami- 
nation on the subject matter of the 
classes. Only three students did not 
satisfactorily complete the course. Cer- 
tificates of graduation were given to 
students satisfactorily completing the 
class. 

The curriculum was developed by 
a team of well-trained, experienced 
trafic safety professionals, and was 
based on accident and violation ex- 
perience in the area, It included all 
subjects covered for hearing motorists. 


Staff Selection 


The instructors, all members of the 
faculty of the driver improvement 
school, included members of the Den- 
ver Police Department, Colorado State 
Patrol, Denver Traffic Engineer’s of- 
fice, local attorneys, representatives of 
the Metropolitan Safety Council, and 
a leading Denver psychiatrist who 
covered the following subjects: You 
Drive with Your Head and Your Emo- 
tions and Driving. 


Aiding the instructors were six in- 
terpreters, persons of normal hearing 
who can speak sign language fluently 
and are known in deaf circles as ‘‘sign- 
ers.” The entire course was conducted 
in sign language and by means of 
deaf finger spelling. To be thoroughly 
familiar with the subject matter, the 
interpreters attended a six-week class 
prior to the opening of the deaf driver 


improvement course, These interpreters 
donated their time—as do all person- 
nel connected with the improvement 
school, for the school operates on a 
volunteer basis, without budget. 

The class was well organized and 
operated smoothly. A question period 
was held during each session. 


Attendance was remarkable. Deat 
drivers signed up 128 strong for the 
seven week session (average attendance 
at the driver improvement school for 
hearing motorists is 60), and there 
were only three drop-outs because of 
change in work schedules. Their ages 
ranged from 17 to 69. Most of the 
students were licensed drivers—a few 
were non-drivers. 


In addition to stressing traffic safety 
activity and knowledge of traffic laws, 
three further developments have al- 
ready come out of the special course. 

The initial development was prepa- 
ration of identification cards to be car- 
ried by deaf motorists. The cards, to 
be used at time of emergency, acci- 
dent, or otherwise, explain the deaf- 
ness of the motorists and list several 
hearing people available if needed by 
traffic officers or others to communti- 
cate with the deaf person. 


The second development was the 
preparation of an illustrated, easy-to- 
understand, 23-page manual entitled 
Safety Tips for Deaf Pedestrians and 
Deaf Drivers. This manual—the first 
of its kind solely for the deaf—covers 
traffic safety problems and techniques 
for deaf pedestrians and deaf drivers. 
The more important traffic laws and 
regulations are reviewed. The manual 
already has been exceptionally well 
received by students, and numerous 
requests for copies have been received 

The third development was _ the 
stimulation of the desire of many 
students to seek further education in 
related subjects, such as self improve- 
ment, government, politics and adult 
education. 


Our initial study of the driving rec- 
ords of students in the deaf class 
showed their records to be much better 
than those of hearing motorists. Their 
perception and ability to detect poten- 
tial driving hazards was remarkable 
Their reaction time generally was much 
faster than that of hearing people of 
comparable ages, One 22-year-old stu 
a spectacular reaction 
a second—the fastest 


dent recorded 
time of .29 of 
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of the more than 10,000 students who 
have attended the Denver school 

There has been widespread _beliet 
in the field of traffic safety that deaf 
drivers, as a class, are more careful 
drivers than drivers with their hearing 
faculties; further, that deaf drivers 
enjoy better driving records. 

Current statistics have never been 
reported in substantiation of this po- 
sition. The comparison between driv- 
ing records of deaf and hearing driv- 
ers has been difficult as a result of 
lack of driver license and record spe- 
cialization in motor vehicle depart- 
ments and by licensing officials. 

The enrollment in the driver im- 
provement class for Colorado deaf 


drivers aftorded sufficient mumbers 


from which to make a relative com- 
parison on this meaningful question. 


It is estimated that there are be- 
tween 450 and 500 licensed Colorado 
deaf drivers. The records of the driv- 
ers used in the comparison were deaf 
drivers or drivers with minimal hear- 
ing. Hard of hearing drivers (those 
utilizing hearing aids) were not used 
as the basis of the comparison 

The records of the deaf drivers 
were reviewed prior to their attend- 
ance at the driver improvement school 

A comparison was made of the driv- 
ing records of the 100 Colorado deaf 
drivers enrolled in the class and two 
average” hearing 


groups of 100 
The records of the 


Colorado drivers 
hearing drivers were selected at ran- 
dom by the Colorado Motor Vehicle 
Department from its official records. 
The records of the deaf drivers were 


also computed by the motor vehicle 


department 

The comparisons are shown in the 
table at right 

The violation records of the motor 
vehicle department, generally, extend 
back five years. However, a review 
of the records of the Denver Munici- 
pal Court and information received 
from the deaf students and a sampling 
of information from the hearing driv- 
ers with a degree of error have allowed 
a projection as to the entire driving 
history of the groups 

These records and comparisons of 
Colorado drivers reflect that the deaf 
drivers, as a class, enjoy better driv- 
ing records than hearing drivers. It is 
also questionable if the violations in- 
urred by the deaf drivers can be ac 
curately attributed to lack of hearing 


There were fewer moving violations 
sustained by the deaf drivers with 
much greater driving exposure. There 
were 54 per cent fewer moving viola- 
tions incurred by the deaf drivers than 
by the group A of the hearing drivers 
and 113 per cent fewer violations in- 
curred than by group B. As a group, 
the deaf drivers were older than the 
two other groups and had also been 
driving more years. It should also be 
noted that deaf drivers generally drive 
more than hearing drivers—driving is 
a major source for relaxation for the 
deaf, and an every-day necessity. The 
deaf driver cannot utilize the tele- 
phone in his activities. He must rely 
on the automobile. 

The summary also indicates that 
none of the deaf drivers have been 


convicted of violation of hit-and-run 
laws, driving under a revoked or sus- 
pended license, driving under influence 
of intoxicating liquor or drugs, drag 
racing or reckless driving. 

The records of the Colorado Motor 
Vehicle Department fail to reveal any 
case in which a Colorado deaf driver 
was involved in a fatal accident 
through his own fault. 

Of the 100 deaf drivers, only one 
traffic charge involving “taking the 
right-of-way from an emergency vehi- 
cle” was filed against a deaf driver. 

From the records, speeding appears 
to be much less prevalent among deaf 
drivers than among hearing drivers. 

It may seem surprising to many that 


deaf drivers have a better record than 
To Page 52 





Moving Violations 


at fault) 


Average Age 
Aggregate Driving Years of Group 


OFFENSES 


Driving Under Influence 


License Plate Violations 
License Violations 


TOTAL COMPARISON OF VIOLATIONS 


Moving Violations— 
Apportionment by Offense 
Careless 
Reckless 
Drag Racing 
Signal Violations 
Stop Sign Violations 


Speeding 

Improper Turns or Turning Movements 
Following too Closely 

Other Moving Violations 


Total 





RECORDS OF DEAF AND “AVERAGE”’ 
COLORADO DRIVERS COMPARED 


Accidents (without determining who was 


Number of Drivers Having Clear Records 
Average Number of Driving Years Per Driver 20 12 15 


Revocation or Suspension of Driver's Licenses 
(it could not be determined whether sus- 
pensions were for excessive moving vio!a 
tions or state safety responsibility laws) 


Right of Way (also includes failure to 


yield when emerging from a driveway) 


100 100 Hearing 100 Hearing 
Deaf Drivers— Drivers— 
Drivers Group “‘A"’ Group ‘‘B”’ 
79 133 192 


31 49 62 
54 32 25 


40 33 35 
1,311 1,574 
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== NEWS FROM CAPITOL HILL = 


AFETY activities within Washing- 
ton's orbit have shown an increas- 
ingly wide scope of coverage. 


Traffic Safety 


Considerable Congressional pressure 
on the automobile industry has de- 
veloped relative to the more wide- 
spread use of blowby devices for the 
control of automotive exhaust. The 
chairman of the House appropriation 
subcommittee dealing with the U. S. 
Public Health Service, Congressman 
Fogarty, said: “I cannot escape the 
conclusion that the automobile indus- 
try has been dragging its feet in the 
matter of factory installation of 
blow-by devices.’” He commented: “'It 
would have seemed both good busi- 
ness and good public relations for the 
auto industry to install such a device 
at the factory on all new cars sold 
in this country.” Speaking of the auto- 
mobile and the oil industry, he said: 
“T should think that these two rich 
industries—simply in enlightened self- 
interest, if for no other reason—would 
do everything they reasonably could to 
abate their own contribution to this 
growing environmental hazard, if only 
to avert the risk of drastic legislation 
which might seem to them much less 
reasonable in its demands.’ Senator 
Neuberger likewise asked the auto- 
mobile industry for factory installa 
tion of such devices. She wrote to the 
industry: “If this is not done, I think 
it would be responsible legislation to 
prohibit the transportation in inter- 
state commerce of vehicles without pro- 
tective devices.” 

In the general area of air pollution 
control, the Public Health Service ap- 
propriation was increased by Congress 
halt a million dollars over the amount 
requested by the President, to $8,600,- 
000, which represents an increase of 
more than $11/, million over last year’s 
appropriation for air pollution. The 
committee report said that “the in- 
crease is primarily for research in con- 
nection with automotive exhaust, which 
is generally recognized as the largest 
single problem in the area of air pol- 
lution.” The committee commented 


that “it is amazing that so little at- 
tention has been paid to’ air pollu- 
tion. “We need to find out much 
more about what forms of pollution 
are the most significant factors in 
health and how pollution can be con- 
trolled.’” The Congress was told that 
while additional research was important 
in air pollution, ‘we must make more 
effort to apply much more generally 
than at present— what we already 
know about controlling air pollution.” 

Congressional discussions paid spe- 
cial attention to alleged vehicular con- 
tributions to air pollution. 

In Congressional debate on the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act amendments 
proposed by the President, the House 
Public Works Committee told the 
Congress that “the interstate system, 
alone, when completed will annually 
save at least 4,000 lives, reduce per- 
sonal injuries by 150,000 and cut eco- 
nomic losses by $2.1 billion. Many 
believe these figures to be extremely 
conservative.” 

The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee favorably reported S. 1922, 
the general housing act, which in- 
cludes funds for mass transportation. 
The three-point program thus ap- 
proved by the committee would: 1) 
permit the use of part of $100 million 
already authorized for urban planning 
for comprehensive mass transportation 
surveys and planning; 2) permit the 
use of $50 million of funds already 
authorized for urban renewal programs 
for pilot mass transportation demon 
stration projects, and 3) increase the 
public facility loan program to permit 
the use of $100 million in low-interest 
long-term loans to metropolitan agen- 
cies for construction of mass transpor- 
tation systems. 

The Senate Committee's report stated 
that ‘“The need for federal assistance 
in the mass transportation field was 
clearly stated during the hearings . 
Many witnesses, including state execu- 
tives, several mayors of large cities and 
many 
planning experts, appeared and testt- 
fied uniformly that there is an acute 
and increasing need for the federal 


recognized transportation and 


government to take the lead in co- 
ordinating planning and in offering 
financial assistance to localities in 
meeting this problem . The rapid 
increase in our population and the 
problem of parking and traffic jams 
associated with automobiles makes this 
question one of America’s major prob- 
lems. The problem is one of research, 
coordinated planning and assistance to 
localities.” 

The Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations reported favorably 
on S. 1869, to establish a Commission 
on Problems of Small Towns and 
Rural Counties. The 20-member com- 
mission would be authorized to study 
federal policies and programs relating 
to the needs and problems of small 
towns and rural county areas, includ- 
ing highways, law enforcement and 
industrial development, and to submit 
1963. For 
the purposes of the bill, a small town 


its final report by Feb. 1, 


is defined to include a population of 
less than 10,000 and a rural county 
as having less than 50,000. A similar 
bill was passed by the Senate in the 
last Congress 


The comprehensive study, ordered 
by the President, of the problems of 
urban transportation will be under- 
taken for the federal government, un- 
der private contract with the Institute 
of Public Administration, and is due 
to be submitted in six months. The 
Department of Commerce established 
a Task Force on Transportation Policy 
to make specific recommendations for 
government action in improving the 
nation’s transportation system and co- 
ordinating transportation policy with 
the nation’s needs for economic 
growth. This task force will first tackle 
urban transportation, and in this proc- 
ess the Undersecretary of Commerce 
for Transportation, Clarence D, Mar- 
tin, Jr., said: “We will seek to im- 
prove highway safety.’ 

Motor vehicle registrations in the 
United States totaled 73,895,274 in 
1960, an increase of 3.3 per cent 
over 1959 registrations, according to 
reports from the states to the U. S 
Bureau of Public Roads. The 1960 
total included 61,682,036 passenger 
cars, 272,167 buses and 11,941,071 
trucks. Ten leading states had 54 per 
cent of the national total. 

To Page 48 
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PITY 
THE 
POOR 
DRIVER 


by Gerald Kaminski 


Is the driver getting a fair shake from safety people? Some think not. 
Here is a voice that calls for better understanding of driver problems. 


A TOMOBILE drivers are probably 
L the most abused group in this 
ountry. Frequently they are spoken of 

uts who have to be pushed and 


‘ 


shoved into the path of 
At worst, they are sometimes 
killers, 
be ruthlessly suppressed 
mit to the principles of 


ded as unfeeling brutes 
who should 


' ' ; 
uniess they sul 


1 what have they done to deserve 


They scored the best traffic rec 
1 the world. Americans do more 
1 worse traffic congestion more 
lan any other people in the 
worid 


Maybe ts time then, to stop all 


e shouting and hollering about how 
drivers are. If it is true, as 
xpert traffic observers say, that 

in no longer expect significant 
juctions in the accident rate fron 


aditional traffic safety procedures 


maybe it’s time for a long, hard look 
at the American driver in relation to 
the whole problem of traffic safety. 

Anyone involved in traffic work for 
any length of time has attended meet- 
ings in which discussions of ‘The 
Driver’ go on. At the National Safety 
Congress, for example, an observer can 
hear eminent and influential traffic ex- 
perts earnestly discussing the driver. 
Many ideas about drivers and what to 
do with them are advanced. 

“Arrest him!’ 

‘Educate him! 

“Package him!’ 

“Restrict him! 

These are some of the voices often 
heard. 

But too few voices, and those too 
small and unheard, are saying, ““Under- 
stand him!” 


That simple injunction opens potent 
ireas for accident prevention work. 


Consider, for example, the area of 
driver concentration. 

It has long been a maxim of trafhic 
safety that the driver must .concentrate 
on his driving. We urge him to do 
so every chance we get. 

But do we really understand what 
we are asking him to do? Research 
psychologists tell us that it is impos- 
sible for the human brain to concen- 
trate on one single thing, excluding 
everything else, for more than a very 
short time. The human brain is so 
constructed that we cannot control its 
activity by a conscious act of will. We 
can channel our thoughts in a general 
direction, but that is all. Outside 
stimuli invariably distract our atten- 
tion, and if no outside stimuli arise 
and we are left to concentrate solely 
on what arises in the brain, we become 
drowsy. 

It is very important for us to under- 
stand the factors that allow drivers to 
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keep enough of their attention focused 
on driving—to concentrate on driving. 
It is impossible for them to give their 
attention solely to driving, and it is 
impossible for them to drive unless 
they give enough attention to driving. 
A delicate problem! 

Clearly, the driver needs outside 
stimuli if he is to keep from falling 
asleep. The problem is, can we control 
these stimuli so that he can give proper 
attention to the problems of driving ? 
Or, even better, can we control outside 
stimuli so that they can be used to 
sharpen driving skills? 

Unfortunately, the trend of modern 
road and automobile design has been 
to eliminate, rather than control, out- 
side stimuli. 


How Much Stimulation? 


Everyone knows that the modern 
super-roads have introduced a new 
driving problem. Some have called it 
highway hypnosis, but it might more 
usefully be termed just plain boredom. 
We must make these roads stimulating 
enough to keep drivers alert, without 
introducing new hazards. 

Cars also have steadily become less 
and less stimulating. Soft suspension 
systems, soft steering, automatic trans- 
missions have helped make driving 
easy, comfortable and dull—no, not 
just dull, but relentlessly boring. 

Faced by such compounded bore- 
dom, is it any wonder that drivers are 
having more and more single vehicle 
accidents ? 

It is true that the automobile manu- 
facturers have done a good job in 
making their product mechanically 
safe. Over the years safety glass, hy- 
draulic brakes, sealed beam headlights, 
turn signals, unitized body construc- 
tion, reliable tires, and safety door 
locks have been added to the American 
automobile—to name only a few of 
the improvements that the manufac- 
turers have made. No fair or reason- 
able person would deny or try to 
minimize the contributions the auto 
industry has made to traffic safety. 

But since we are all united in our 
dedication to the advancement of traf- 
fic safety, may we not fairly question 
whether all has been done in car design 
that might be done ? 

During and since the last war, de- 
signers of weapons and aircraft recog- 
nized that machines are operated by 


human beings. They learned that if 


maximum efficiency in a man-machine 
complex is to be achieved, the machine 
must be designed around the capabili- 
ties and limitations of the human op- 
erator. Engineers describe the situation 
in which equipment is inadequately 
integrated with, or even runs counter 
to, the structural, perceptual or be- 
havioral characteristics of the operator 
as ‘design failure.’’ Mountains of re- 
search were done, and are being done, 
to more perfectly wed the machines of 
war to their operators. 


Is it true, as Lucifer says in Shaw's 
Don Juan In Hell, that humans pour 
their money and their skills, their 
energy and love of perfection into war 
machines while they ignore the ma- 
chines of peace? It would be a cynical 
man indeed who would accept a devil’s 
estimate of human beings. 

Nevertheless, we have cars in which 
the driver is cramped and uncomfort- 
able—a design failure. And there are 
others: non-standard automatic trans- 
mission controls, ‘ghost images” on 
wrap-around windshields, tinted wind- 
shields that reduce night vision. We 
can all think of more, but one across- 
the-board example will tell the story. 

One of the most important factors 
in safe driving is good vision. 

Consider the night driver who fol- 
lows a car with very bright tail lights 
until its turns onto another road. 
Suddenly the following driver is be- 
hind a different car with inadequate 
or less intense tail lights. Time will 
elapse before he even sees them, and 
more time will elapse before he can 
make accurate distance estimates. The 
normal tendency is to place the dim 
light further away than it really is. 
This can result in a disastrous mis- 
calculation of following distance. 

This is a result of faulty tail light 
design and a lack of tail light stand- 
ardization, 

But it isn’t just the auto designers 
who occasionally miss the mark. 

The eyes, like the brain, can become 
bored. Expose the eye to saturating 
quantities of red light, for example, 
and it becomes relatively less percep- 
tive to red. Thus, a driver at night 

exposed as he is to red tail lights, 
trafhc lights, signal lights and adver- 
tising neons 
light in the glare of colored light 
his eye is exposed to. He can truth- 
fully say he didn’t see the red light, 
even as we fine him for not seeing it 


can easily miss a stop 


The driver has a right to expect 
traffic engineers to isolate traffic lights 
from the background so that they are 
clearly visible. And aren't legislators 
remiss? The state of commercial light- 
ing can’t be changed over night, but 
legislation to introduce restrictions 
gradually could eliminate the neon 
jungle in the years ahead. 


Finally, we expect so much of a 
driver's eyes, and still we do so little 
to be certain that the driver's eyes 
can measure up to our expectations, In 
most states driver licensing officials 
ask him to stand and read a chart 
on the wall. And yet, the research 
people tell us, “it may be questioned 
whether the functions measured are 
sufficiently relevant to the ways in 
which vision is used in driving. Visual 
acuity as tested, for instance, may pos- 
sibly be more relevant for the reading 
of highway signs and markers than 
for other aspects of the driving task 
which occur more frequently. Meas- 
ures involving speed of perception, 
where distance and motion are addi- 
tional variables, could conceivably be 
more in line with the demands placed 
upon vision in driving.” 


Other Side of Coin 


We expect a lot from drivers. We 
make uncommon demands on. their 
skills and abilities, but we ourselves 
make no comparable attempt to under- 
stand the driver's limitations and ca- 
pabilities. 


All of this is not an attempt to shed 
a few crocodile tears for the poor, 
misunderstood driver. It is not even 
a plea for research. Everyone agrees 
that research is a great and good and 
necessary thing. We hear this said 
all the time—although it still remains 
true that not enough basic research is 
being done. 


We can do much just by using the 
research findings that are now avail- 
able to us. 


We can do many things with 
drivers. We can arrest them. We can 
educate them. We can package them. 
We can restrict them. All of these 
things are good and necessary at one 
time or another, but we can do all 
of them more fruitfully if we first 
understand drivers and their real prob- 
lems. 


The research people can help us do 
just that 
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THE RELUCTANT WITNESS 


California's attorney general takes a critical look 
at the public's attitude towards drinking drivers 


N AVERAGE of. three persons 
each and every day meet sudden 
death on California's highways in ac- 
cidents where one or more drivers are 
listed as “had been drinking.” 

The recurrence of deaths from the 
drinking driver presents a challenge 
to all of us, and an obligation which 
we must meet. 

Some of these deaths on the high- 
way may be due to mechanical failures 
or to unforeseen impediments, The ma- 
jority of the deaths may be blamed 
on carelessness—on the part of the 
victims or the automobile assailants. 

But the greatest group offender is 
the drunken driver, the fellow who 
takes one or more too many and then 
gets behind the wheel of a lethal 
weapon and starts out on a crowded 
highway. The National Safety Council 
estimates that 30 per cent of highway 
deaths are due to drinking drivers. 

The need for greater awareness of 
more stringent regulation of drink- 
ing drivers is probably best shown in 
the statistics of the alcoholic-auto prob- 
lem of this state. 

Let us look at the latest available 
complete figures. The latest available 
complete statistics, I repeat, of care- 
lessness and criminality on the high- 
ways are those of 1959. In 1959, there 
were 37,800 traffic deaths in the 
United States, an increase of 800 over 
the previous year. Though we are but 


Stanley Mosk is attorney general of Cali 
fornia. This article is a condensation of a 
speech given by him before a meeting of 
the San Francisco Chapter, National Safety 
Council. 


by Stanley Mosk 


1/50th of the number of states, Cali- 
fornia had 10 per cent of the nation’s 
traffic deaths. 

In 1959, 3,588 were killed in all 
automobile accidents in California, an 
increase of 78 over 1958. Of these, 
1,147 killings were listed as “had been 
drinking,” an increase of 140 over 
the previous year. 

Of these “had been drinking’’ ac- 
cident killings, 405 persons were held 
for the superior court on felony drunk- 
driving and manslaughter charges. Of 
this number, 270 were convicted of 
felony driving. 

How many went to state prison? 
The number was 14. 

And four were fined. Thirty-three 
were given county jail sentences and 
219 straight probation. 


Something Is Wrong 


Each case would have to be studied 
for the circumstances. The expression 
“had been drinking” is too inconclu- 
sive. Some refused to submit to a test 
for alcoholic content of their blood, 
or the balloon test, or urinalysis, And 
we can surmise that in the courts of 
the first instance, many were not held 
because of the failure or refusal of 
witnesses to step forward. There may 
be other extenuating circumstances. 

But it should be little deterrent to 
drinking drivers when the record 
shows that only 14 persons went to 
state prison after the highway slaugh- 
ter of 1,147 persons under conditions 
labeled as ‘had been drinking.” 

It is possible that some jurors, as 
well as many of us, in viewing an ac- 


cused, feel that “there but for the 
grace of God go I.” The acceptance of 
drinking alcoholic beverages as a social 
requirement places no stigma on hav- 
ing a few drinks. But there are those 
who feel they have built up a toler- 
ance and a few drinks are relaxing 
for a driver. 


From studies made nationally, .150 
ser cent blood alcohol content has 
een recognized as the saturation point. 
There are those who contend that .100 
per cent blood alcohol should be the 
acceptable figure. This is the figure 
now recommended by the National 
Safety Council and other national 
groups. 


There is a valid argument in the 
contention that .100 per cent should 
be the convicting limit. In fact, the 
state of North Dakota has adopted 
this limit as prima facie evidence of 
being under the influence of alcohol. 


But we have accepted the liberal 
.150 ratio of alcoholic blood content 
as conclusive proof. A total of 33 
states accept this limit. 


Having established that point of 
departure from sane driving, we find 
that its application is still another prob- 
lem. For drinking drivers may stand 
on their constitutional rights and re- 
fuse to submit to blood withdrawals 
for analysis. Recently, in Ventura 
County, a judge awarded civil dam- 
ages to a defendant who charged a 
blood sample was taken from him by 
police officers without his consent. The 
officers deliberately acted as they did 
to ascertain their power to test blood 
alcohol by force if necessary. The 
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court held they had no such right. And 
more and more drivers are aware of 
their rights. This deprives the arrest 
ing officers of certifying proof of the 
condition of the driver at the time 
of the accident. They can only testify 
that they had detected alcohol on the 
breath of the accused, or had found 
a partly empty liquor bottle in the 
accused's automobile. 

Six months later when the matter 
comes up for trial, the accused has 
‘been well dehydrated and sits in the 
court room well groomed and a living 
refutation of a fellow who had been 
drinking. He had a heart spasm or 
a diabetic wingding, says defense coun- 
sel. Certainly he was dazed and 
wobbly when he was taken from the 
car. But who wouldn't be, says the 
defense, after such an accident, He 
was a victim of shock 

The lack of medically scientific 
blood analysis, or the balloon breath 
test, or urinalysis, deprives the pros- 
ecuting attorney of important tools 
in protecting the safety of our high- 
ways 

The California director of the motor 
vehicle department sought to put a 
curb on drunken driving by suspend- 
ing the licenses of those convicted of 
drunk driving for six months. 


Passes Test 

This authority was challenged in 
June 1960. A decision of the Supreme 
Court sustained the authority of the 
director's right to suspend or revoke 
licenses in this manner 

What it amounts to, is that the di- 
rector of motor vehicles has been au- 
thorized to suspend licenses when the 
health and safety of the public is en- 
dangered. There are a number of states 
in the nation which have similar pro- 
visions, as do a number of European 
countries. Some nations, I am in- 
formed, are empowered to make sus- 
pensions of driver licenses for life 

Norway, for instance, grants police 
powers that justify an arrest of a per- 
son who walks out of a bar and into 
his automobile after having had one 
alcoholic drink. 

It is time California recognized the 
efficacy of scientifically approved tests 
Legally we may not invade the pri- 
vacy of a person, although the arrest- 
ing officers say he had liquor on his 
breath. But we could follow the lead 
of some 32 other states which in es 


sence place the burden on the accused 
who is charged with “had been drink- 
ing.” Legislation should be enacted 
to provide that persons who had 
driven erratically, have been all over 
the road, carry the smell of alcohol 
on their breaths and have given ob- 
jective evidence of being intoxicated 
will either submit to the proper tests, 
or assume the burden of proving that 
they were not drunk at the time of 
arrest. 

There are some hopeful signs in 
the offing that the rights of a “had 
been drinking” driver are up for re- 
consideration. 

Last year, even that constitutional 
watch-dog, the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, declared that it found no 
objection to the idea of chemical tests 
for persons charged with drunken 
driving. It stated that the test was 
‘a reasonable exercise of the state’s 
police power to impose conditions to 
guarantee safety on the public high- 
ways. 

This policy was sent by letter to the 
National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws. The con- 
ference had proposed a model Uni- 
form Chemical Test for Intoxication 


Act. 


Many lawyers insist upon procedural 
safeguards for the accused persons. 
They urge that the proposed law re- 
quire a person be specifically informed 
that the failure to submit to the chemi- 
cal test will result in the revocation 
of his license. This information must 
be given by the officer and the person 
who administers the test. 

Others propose that while refusal 
would result in revocation of the li- 
cense, this information should not be 
admissible in any civil or criminal ac- 
tion; otherwise, it is contended, such 
refusal would amount to violation of 
the law against self-incrimination. 

This is a half-step in the right di- 
rection. If the half-step is accomplished 
we can go on to the other later. In 
the meantime, the revocation of a li- 
cense would get an irresponsible driver 
off the crowded highways. 

There is, however, a_ frustrating 
phase to the drunken driving  situa- 
tion, and that is the apathy that fol- 
lows the most gruesome of accidents 
and the failure of any follow-up in 
keeping the public informed. 

I have in mind a recent case in 
Northern California in which a nine- 


year-old boy was killed and each of 
the other six members of his family 
seriously injured. Only the insurance 
carried by the family saw them through 
the expenses incurred. 

The driver who struck their car was 
given a blood test and he was well 
above the .150 per cent alcoholic con- 
tent in his blood. There were four 
witnesses who appeared to testify to 
his erratic driving, although there were 
20 cars lined up in back of him, 
afraid to pass because of the drunken 
driver's weaving over into the left 
lane of a two-lane highway. There 
were two cars following the car that 
contained the family who were the 
victims. All were eyewitnesses. 


Many See, Few Speak Up 


Two persons had telephoned from 
service stations to the highway patrol 
alerting the patrol to the erratic driver. 
The same two appeared as witnesses. 
But, with the exception of the four 
witnesses, none of the other persons 
who witnessed the accident—or the 
erratic driving—appeared in the court; 
and no others answered advertisements 
requesting persons who had seen the 
accident, or events leading up to it, 
to appear in court. 


In this case, in which the defendant 
called for a jury trial, he contended he 
had had just a couple of beers from 
8 o'clock in the morning to 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon, The alcoholic influ- 
ence of one beer will wear out of the 
human body in an hour and a half. 
But the alcoholic blood test disclosed 
that he had .227 per cent—well above 
the .150 per cent considered scientific- 
ally to be the saturation point. The 
.227 percentage represented nine 
ounces of alcohol still in the blood, 
not accounting for how much was still 
in the stomach. 

The jury, which was out several 
hours, brought back verdicts of man- 
slaughter and driving while drunk. 


It would appear that if you or I 
are innocent victims of an automobile 
accident, we can expect little help in 
the processes of stamping out drunken 
or careless driving. Those who should 
recognize their personal responsibilities 
in law enforcement do not come for- 
ward. 


I present this situation, also, in the 
To Page 5] 
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THEY 
KEEP 
THEIR 


DISTANCE 
IN HONOLULU 


EAR-END collisions cut 


cent in 90 days! 


Ls per 


That's the result of a saturation pro- 
gram of public education carried on 
by the city of Honolulu early this year 


The campaign against rear-enders 
was the opening drive in the city’s 
effort to reduce traffic accidents and 
up-grade the driving performance of 
its citizens. 

Deciding that a rifle approach would 
get much faster and longer-lasting re- 
sults than a campaign aimed at traffic 
accidents in general, the City-County 
Traffic Safety Commission decided to 
concentrate their fire on one specific 
type of prevalent accident. 

Rear-end collisions were a natural 
target. In the first place, one out of 
four accidents in Honolulu were rear- 
enders, so a sizable reduction in this 
type of accident would substantially 
cut the over-all toll. In addition it was 
felt that development of the kind of 
driving awareness needed to avoid rear- 
end collisions would automatically cut 
down on other types of traffic acci- 
dents. 

“When motorists begin paying more 
attention to one particular phase of 
their driving, the extra caution spills 
over to affect almost everything they 
do behind the wheel,”’ said Herman 
Burrell, city traffic education director. 
“That can mean a general, all-around 
improvement in traffic safety.” 

With the target Burrell 
and Dr, Robert Spicer, psychologist, 
sect out to devise a campaign that 
would get through to motorists, and 
show results in a short time. 


selected, 


‘* 


2. | followed 
ww» too*close 


DIVISION OF TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Bumper chasers looked . . 


They were agreed that the time- 
tested advertising formula of constant 
repetition could sell safety as effectively 
as soap flakes. So they devised a 90- 
day program in which the driver was 
bombarded with educational material 
from all media. When he picked up 
a newspaper, he was reminded of the 
hazards of driving too close to the 
car ahead. If he turned on his radio 
or TV set, he got the same message 
As he drove along in his car, street 
banners repeated the warning. 


Picture Feature 

The Honolulu Advertiser, a daily 
newspaper which has been read by 
the city’s residents for more than a 
century, conducted an all-out drive 
through its news and editorial pages. 
Every day of the campaign it ran a 
picture feature showing a car that had 
been in a rear-end collision. Brief 
copy under the picture followed a regu- 
lar pattern. It repeated that one out 
of four Honolulu traffic accidents was 
a rear-ender, gave thumb-nail data on 
the particular accident pictured, a few 
words about rear-end collision causes 
and a tip on how to avoid such crashes. 
Headlines carried brief admonitions, 
such as: “Don’t Woolgather,” ‘Leave 
Room,” “Pay Attention’ and ‘Don't 
Creep Up.” : 

Public response to the program was 
enthusiastic—and, as statistics show, 
paid off in the 18-per-cent reduction 
of rear-end collisions 

The following excerpt from a letter 
received by the Advertiser pretty well 
sums up the effect of the campaign. 


I have examined every 


tae ete 


and lagged. 


smash-up picture and have read the 
very suitable comments under each one 
for the entire 90 days. 


Early in the set, I was very glad 
to get a reminder of what is the safe 
distance we should keep, in terms 
of our speed. I was greatly surprised 
as I studied these daily articles to note 
the very serious damage and injuries 
which can be caused by this type of 
collision, and the high percentage of 
such accidents. 

“It is positively not my imagination 
when I say that since your 90-day 
campaign began, I have noticed an im- 
provement. It is particularly so re- 
cently after the articles had begun to 
have their effect. 


“Again and again recently in driv- 
ing in traffic, I have noticed that when 
for some reason there is an unexpected 
slow down, the car in the rear of me 
(I note in the mirror), refuses to ‘ride 
up my bumper, the way it used to 
do, but instead, maintains a very com- 
fortable distance to the rear, until we 
pick up speed again. 

“It is my opinion that the large 
majority of the drivers try to drive 
safely and courteously, and that we 
have all benefitted by your articles. 


I believe further that your plan of 
campaign, concentrating on this serious 
and frequent type of accident, was very 
well planned, and will keep us all 
more on the alert as to other types of 
driving errors. 


Please accept my commendations, 
congratulations, and grateful thanks 
for your fine efforts.” 





August, 1961 
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THE LEGISLATIVE HOPPER 


A roundup of significant traffic safety legislation 


Chemical Tests—Drunk Driving— 
Narcotic Drugs 
New Bills Introduced 
Florida—H. 2217— amends chauffeur 
license provisions to provide that plea of 
nolo contendere shall constitute conviction 
requiring driver license cancellation in 
cases involving driving under influence of 
narcotics 
Pennsylvania—H. 1655—authorizes use 
of chemical tests in drunk driving cases 
and makes results of tests admissible evi- 
lence 
Action and Additional Information 
California—H. 79—provides for chemi- 
jrunk drivers—passed House 
to operating vehicle while 
e of dangerous drug other 
ic drug—passed Senate 
Florida—H. 1314 


while under 


relates to driving 
influence of intoxicants or 
House 

Hawaii H 880—relates to chemical 
tests for intoxication in criminal cases 
involving drunk driving. H. 1061—pro- 
vides chemical tests for persons suspected 
of drunk driving—both killed, House 
Illinois—H. 508 — prohibits imposing 
penalty for second conviction of drunk 
iriving unless offense occurs within three 


vears of rst offense 


ugs passed 


n passed House 
Minnesota—H. 321-X—adopts implied 
msent law for drunk drivers. H. 63-X 
provides mandatory imprisonment for 
jrunk driving while license is suspended 
and when person is injured thereby 


1 House 


Missouri > 


both pass« 


provides implied con- 
i r intoxication when ac- 
used of drunk driving—passed Senate 
Oregon—H. 1757—relates to chemical 
ests for intoxication and suspension of 
enses held by drunk drivers—passed 
Wisconsin—H. 76 
for refusal to take 


lrunk-driving cases 


provides penalty 
chemical tests in 
killed, House 
Executive Action 
Kansas—H. 87—makes it unlawful for 
person under influence of liquor or drugs 
to drive a vehicle—approved 
Maine 1135—provides for search 
and seizure of vehicles containing liquor 


INprove 
ipproyv 


Massachusetts—S. 583—amends provi- 
sions for arrest of drivers and fixes pen- 
alty for driving under influence of nar- 
otic drugs—approved 

Nebraska LB 501—makes conviction 
f drunk driving under city ordinance 
tion under state law for 
purpose of second or third offense punish 
ent—approve 

Oregon—S. ‘ relieves driver of pri- 
ite vehicle from guest liability unless 
oven drunk guilty of reckless driv 


Driver Education and 
Improvement Schools 
New Bills Introduced 

Minnesota — S$. 123-X provides for 
program of driver education. 

Rhode Island—H. 1809—eliminates re- 
quirement for written examination for 
driver license when applicant is licensed 
in reciprocal state or is student in driver 
training course. 

Action and Additional Information 

Florida—H. 733—provides appropria- 
tion for expense of driver education pro- 
gram in secondary schools—passed both 
Houses 

Executive Action 

California—H. 180—requires operator 
and instructors of driving school to meet 
certain qualifications—approved. 

Colorado—H. 3—permits issuance of 
instruction permits to minors enrolled in 
driver education course—approved 


Driver Licensing 
New Bills Introduced 

Florida—H. 1858—provides for com- 
pulsory vehicle liability insurance as con- 
dition to issuance of driver license or 
vehicle registration 

Illinois—H. 1543—requires driver li- 
cense revocation upon conviction of three 
trafic offenses committed within one year, 
regardless of when convictions occur. 

Minnesota—H. 78-X—requires driver 
license renewal applicants to pass test 
on eyesight, ability to read and under- 
stand highway signs and knowledge of 
trafhc laws 

Action and Additional Information 

Connecticut—H. 3186—requires driver 
license revocation for at least two years 
in cases of speeding, reckless driving or 
drunk driving—passed House. 

Maine—S. 387—requires drivers over 
age 74 to take examinations—to Confer- 
ence, both Houses; passed House; Confer 
ence report adopted 

New Jersey—H. 502—requires driver 
examination only following vehicle ac- 
cidents when driver is held contributory 
to accident—passed both Houses. 


Juvenile Drivers 
New Bills Introduced 

Pennsylvania—H. 1690 — regulates is- 
suance of driver license to persons be- 
tween 16 and 18. 

Action and Additional Information 

Florida—H. 734—prohibits issuance of 
driver license to person under age 18 un- 
less he has completed driver training 
passed House 


course 
Hawaii—H. 1239—raises minimum age 
requirement for minors to Operate motor 
vehicles—killed, House 
Illinois—H. 279—requires revocation of 
minor's driver license upon conviction 


of trathc violation resulting in bodily 
injury—amended and tabled, House. 

Minnesota—H. 90-X—requires comple- 
tion of driver training course as condi- 
tion to issuance of driver license to per- 
son under age 18—passed House. 

Pennsylvania—S. 99 — regulates  issu- 
ance of driver license to persons between 
16 and 18; restricts their driving privi- 
leges—amended and passed Senate. 

Texas—H. 480—permits emergency is 
suance of driver license to minor under 
age 16 upon receipt of physician's af- 
fidavit and approval of Public Safety 
Department—passed House 

Wisconsin—S. 335—provides for sus 
pension of drivers license of person be- 
tween ages 18 and 21 who has been con- 
victed of a moving vehicle offense 
passed House. 

Executive Action 

Maine—H. 1153 (Sub. for H. 1012) 

relates to transportation of liquor by 
minors in vehicles—approved. 


Miscellaneous 

Action and Additional Information 

California—H. 2353—prohibits posses- 
sion or consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages in a vehicle—amended, passed 
House. H. 1619—prohibits driving of 
vehicle with obstructed windshield 
passed House. 

Florida—S. 430—prohibits erection of 
unsafe or unsightly outdoor advertising 
devices. H. 1181—prohibits more than 
three persons in front seat of any ve- 
hicle—both passed House. 

Illinois—H. 758—requires vehicles cat 
rying poisonous gases and certain p« 
troleum products to stop at railroad grad« 
crossings—passed both Houses. 

Ohio—H. 67—requires riders of ani 
mals to proceed along left side of high 
way passed House. 

Executive Action 

California—H. 678—further regulates 
highway transportation of explosives— 
approved. 

Massachusetts—S. 645 — provides fot 
safety of persons riding bicycles on high- 
ways—approved 

Vermont—H. 299 — permits Highway 
Department to direct removal or altera- 
tion of lights that create highway safety 
hazards—approved. 

Pennsylvania—S. 65—makes sale of re- 
grooved tires without notice thereof a 
crime—passed Senate. 

Executive Action 

California—H. 677—prohibits sale of 
vehicle equipment not in conformity with 
Vehicle Code. H. 679—provides for in- 
spection of brakes and tires at suitable 
intervals off the roadway for vehicles 
transporting explosives—both approved 


Maryland—H. 457—requires new motor 
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vehicles to be equipped with an outside 
mirror-—vetoed. 


Motor Scooters—Motorcycles 
New Bills Introduced 

Oklahoma—H. 1105—requires persons 
riding on motor scooters or motor bi- 
cycles to wear crash helmets. 

Action and Additional Information 

Hawaii—H. 764—requires motorcycle 
motor scooter and motor bike riders to 
wear crash helmets—killed, House. 

Wisconsin—H. 407 
ized go-karts 


regulates motor- 
amended, passed House 


Motor Vehicle Inspection 
New Bills Introduced 

California—H. 3050—makes it unlaw- 
ful to sell vehicle having retreaded tires 
without notice thereof. 

Florida—S. 979—prohibits sale of mis- 
branded or adulterated brake fluid. 

Illinois—H. 1535—provides for semi 
annual safety inspection for automobiles 

Action and Additional Information 

California—S. 826—requires State Fire 
Marshall to regulate the design and con 
struction of cargo tanks transporting 
flammable liquids—passed both Houses 

Illinois—H. 224—provides for safety 
inspection of motor vehicles more than 
one year old—tabled, House 

Minnesota—H. 68-X—makes it unlaw- 
ful to sell tires that have been recut or 
regrooved without notice thereof—passed 
House. 

New Hampshire—S. 99—regulates sale 
and use of hydraulic brake fluids—passed 
both Houses. 

North Carolina—S. 98—provides for 
annual safety inspection of vehicles 
passed Senate; indefinitely postponed 
House. 


Radar—Speed Measuring Devices 
Action and Additional Information 
California—H. 2376—authorizes High- 

way Patrol to use radar to enforce speed 

limits—passed House. 
Executive Action 
Oklahoma—H. 875—authorizes expen 
ditures from County Court Fund for pur- 
chase of radar units for speed enforce 
ment—approved. 

authorizes use of 

approved 


Pennsylvania—S. 79 
radar devices in timing speed 


Seat Belts 


New Bills Introduced 

Florida—H. 2265—-requires new motor 
vehicles to be equipped with seat belt 
attachments 

Minnesota—-H. 175-X — requires all 
new motor vehicles sold after January 1 
1962, to be equipped with seat belts 

Action and Additional Information 

California—H. 1964—requires new ve 
hicles sold in state after January 1, 1962, 
to be equipped with anchors for seat 
belts. H. 2220—requires that driver train 
ing vehicles be equipped with seat belts 

both passed House. 

Hawaii—H. 888 
killed, House 


requires seat belts 


Michigan—S. 1268 — requires installa- 
tion of seat belt brackets on cars manu- 
factured after January 1, 1962 
House 

Ohio—H. 679—requires brackets for 
seat belts on new cars sold after Janu- 
ary 1, 1962—amended, passed House. 

Oregon—H. 1733—-amends vehicle 
equipment requirements; requires seat 
belts and sets minimum seat belt stand- 
ards—passed House; killed, Senate 


passe d 


Speed Limits 
New Bills Introduced 

Illinois—H. 1417—provides for revo- 
cation of driver license and one to five 
year penitentiary term for drag racing. 

Minnesota—H. 253-X—fixes maximum 
automobile speed limits of 60 m.p.h. dur- 
ing day and 55 m.p.h. at night 

North Carolina — S. 362 — establishes 
minimum and maximum speed limits for 
Interstate System. 

Pennsylvania—H. 1462—prohibits ve- 
hicles traveling at slow speeds on state 
highways and provides penalties 

Action and Additional Information 

California—H. 1991 increases speed 
limit for vehicles towing trailer to 55 
m.p.h.—passed House 

Michigan—H. 9 
m.p.h. speed limit at night and 75 m.p.h. 
during day on controlled-access highways 

-conference report adopted, both 
Houses 


as amended, fixes 65 
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North Carolina—S. 93 permits sus 
pension of driver license for two or more 
speeding offenses involving speed be 
tween 55 and 75 m.p.h. when committed 
within 12 months—amended, passed Sen 
ate. 


Oregon—S. 25—as amended, permits 
State Highway Commission to increase 
speed limit to 70 m.p.h. on some roads 
after engineering and traffic investiga 
tion; increases truck speed limit to 55 
m.p.h., bus speed limit to 60 m.p.h. and 
school bus speed limit to 50 m.p.h 
passed Senate. 


Texas—H. 398—requires buses to ob 
serve speed limits fixed for passenger 
cars—passed House. 


Executive Action 
California—H. 1787—increases speed 
limit from 45 to 50 m.p.h. for passenger 
cars and commercial vehicles under 4,000 
pounds drawing another vehicle—vetoed; 
veto sustained, House. 


North Carolina H. 366 — increases 
penalties for pre-arranged racing on high 
ways—ratified 


Oregon — S. 358 regulates operation 
and speed limits of emergency vehicles 

approved. 

Vermont—H. 251—imposes $50.00 fine 
for driving so slow as to impede traffic 

H. 367—fixes 50 m.p.h. maximum speed 
limit for all motor vehicles except on 
certain highways—both approved 





responsibility for sate driving. 


Down and Live. 





President Kennedy Endorses 
‘Slow Down and Live’’ 


(Text of letter from President Kennedy to William Randolph 
Hearst, ]r., chairman, President's Committee for Traffic Safety) 


The governors of many of our states have wired asking my support 
of the annual Slow Down and Live campaign against trafhc accidents. 
I am glad to endorse the purposes of this undertaking, and I earnestly 
hope that all citizens will support it actively by accepting their personal 


The Slow Down and Live campaign is conducted each year during 
the heavy-travel vacation months of June, July and August, when 
great numbers of automobiles are on the highways. It is sponsored 
by state officials with traffic safety responsibility 

Traffic accidents in recent years have been taking a life, on the 
average, every 141/4, minutes. Every 22 seconds someone is injured. 
Making this situation even more alarming is the fact that total traffic 
accidents exceed 10 million annually 


It is estimated that 9,000 Americans will die in traffic between 
Memorial Day and Labor Day. Many times that many will be injured 
unless motorists and traffic officials join forces to prevent it. Certainly 
each of us has the duty, to himself, and his fellow citizens, to S/ou 


roughly one every three seconds. 
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Installation and Use of 


Seat Belts 


JO ONE would ship a fragile object without carefully 
4% wrapping it. A driver, too, should be carefully pack- 
aged—even if he’s only taking a trip to the corner drug 
store. The best way to protect him is with a seat belt. Belts 
give great protection to both driver and passengers in motor 
vehicles in collisions by preventing or lessening the sever- 
ity of injuries 

The strongest seat belt available is completely useless 
unless it is properly installed. The following information 
explains the correct method of installing seat belts in 
cars with built-in anchorage points and in older vehicles 
that are not so equipped 


Cars With Built-in Anchorages 

Built-in seat belt anchorage points are reinforced to 
meet safety requirements and are permanently welded to 
the underside of the floor pan. They include sturdy bearing 
plates and integral 7/16’-20 nuts to which seat belt bolts 
inay be fastened. 

Anchorages are sealed with a plug to keep out water 
and dust. Installation is easier where underfloor insulation 
is pre-punched, 


Attaching Belts to Anchorage Points 

1. Check floor for pre-stamped depressions in covering. 
(Inner locations on either side of drive shaft tunnel, outer 
ones near door sills.) 

2. Cut an “X” (about an inch across) in depression 
and tuck edges under carpet. 

3. Remove dust plug and install floor hardware ac- 
cording to manufacturer’s instructions. 

4. Attach seat belts to hardware and adjust to fit. 


Cars Without Anchorage Points 

1. Attach belts to an adequate structure—frame, floor 
pan and fenderwells are usable. DO NOT FASTEN TO 
SEATS! 





COVERING 
PREPUNCHED 


EZ HOLE 
Z 
BEARING 
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DIMPLE IN FLOOR 4 Typical built-in 


seat belt anchorage 


How one-piece ladder » 22 WASHER -* 
bracket is installed 


2. Place front seat as far back as it will go before 
positioning floor hardware. 

3. Position driver's belt so it centers him behind steer- 
ing wheel. Use chalk to mark bolt hole spots. 

i. Before drilling holes, check to make sure bolts will 
clear obstacles on under side of car. Avoid damaging fuel, 
air and brake lines, fuel tanks, exhaust systems, electric 
wiring and drive shafts. Use a drill). DO NOT PUNCH 
BOLT HOLES. 


5. Cut hole in carpet and tuck edges under. 


6. Install belt hardware, following manufacturer's in- 
structions. Be sure to use large, round washers on UNDER- 
SIDE of floor to distribute force. 


7. Connect hooks to eyebolts or thread belts into 
brackets as per manufacturer's instructions. Eliminate any 
rough or sharp edges in belt path to avoid damage to 
webbing. 

8. Belts should pull in straightest possible line when 
in use. With seat moved to extreme rear position, belt 
should extend vertically down or to rear, NOT FOR- 
WARD under seat. 


Seat Belt Installation Check-List 


1. Does belt pass as directly as possible from occupant 
to point of attachment? Devious paths should be avoided, 
for with forward impact, webbing so installed would 
stretch excessively, providing belt user with less protection 
against steering wheel, windshield or instrument panel. 

In use, does belt extend downward and rearward at an 
angle of 30 to 60°? Belt should bear on hipbones and not 
on soft abdominal area above. Pelvic bone structure is much 
better able to tolerate loads encountered in forward impacts. 


2. If belt has metal-to-metal buckle, has tongue been 
installed near door with buckle inboard? This avoids 
chance of dragging on street or catching in door. 


3. If belt is clamp type, has buckle been attached with 
short end to outside for quicker release? 


4. If hardware uses eyebolts, are they installed parallel 
to sides of car? 


5. Are hook type fittings secured with either cotter pin 
or screw and lock nut? 


6. Be sure belts are attached with high-tensile strength 
bolts provided with belts. 





LET STRAP EXTEND 
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How to Use Seat Belts 


Metal-to-webbing (Clamp type): 

To Fasten—Lift lever with one hand, insert free strap 
with the other, passing it through the buckle jaw. Wear 
belt with buckle lever away from body. Pull free strap 
through buckle until belt fits snugly against and across 
front of hip bones, below abdomen. Noticeable buckle 
weight means belt is too loose. 

To Release—Lift lever, withdraw free strap. 
Metal-to-metal type: 


To Fasten—Insert flat male tip into mouth of buckle 
until fastened. A positive “snap” will be noted when 
segments ate properly engaged. It is unnecessary to lift 
lever to fasten belt. Pull free strap away from buckle 
assembly. To loosen, turn buckle until it is perpendicular 
to webbing, pull buckle to desired position, 

To Release—Raise lever, pull buckle assembly and tip 
away from each other until separated. 


General Instructions 


e Practice fastening and unfastening belt until you can 
do it quickly. Fasten belt so that only a minimum of 
hip movement is possible. Show passengers how to 
use belts. Unused belts should be buckled to avoid 
lashing out in sudden stop or collision. 


Belts should fit comfortably, Keep belt ends from twist- 
ing. Proper belt position is low, over hips for normal 
bending of body, not around waist. Belt should be snug 
(You'll find yourself pulling it tighter.) 

A taut belt will also reduce driving fatigue by help- 
ing user to sit up straight. It will also allow him to 
relax more because he is not constantly stiffening back 
muscles when turning corners, taking bumps, etc. Prop- 
erly adjusted belts are easier to wear and do not wrinkle 
or rumple clothing. 


Buckle end should be toward inside with metal-to-metal 
type, outboard with clamp type. Shorter end should be 
near door. 

If buckle weight is noticeable, buckle is too loose, Fasten 
belts with buckle lever away from body. With belt 
fastened, buckle should not be centered directly in front 
of body. 

When people acquire the belt habit, they feel uneasy 
without them. A good example will cause children to 
use belts conscientiously. 

Make sure belts are properly worn so that you can apply 
the brakes hard if necessary. Firmly secured by a belt, 
you have greater control over your car, With children 
belted in, you have greater peace of mind. Belts are a 
daily safety reminder—buckle them every time. 

Fasten your seat belt before you turn on the ignition 
and keep it fastened whenever your car is in motion. 


Always remember—-ONLY ONE PERSON TO A BELT! 


Clamp type 


a 


Metal-to-metal type 


Turn buckle 
until perpen- 
dicular to 
webbing, pull 
to loosen. 





IMPORTANT! 


Make sure seat belts meet S.A.E. require- 
ments. The manufacturer usually states this on 
the belt or package. 


Seat belts should be installed by your auto 
dealer or a competent mechanic. 











Washing Instructions 


Wash nylon webbing in warm water and a mild soap. 
Rinse thoroughly and dry in shade. Do not bleach or 
re-dye belts. Most belts are guaranteed color-fast. Do not 
dip metal belt components in water. 
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As he bids guests goodby, Irwin S. Chesen, resi- 
dent manager of the Hotel Lincoln-Douglas, Quincy, 
lll., always cautions them to drive safely. Here 
he gives his usual reminder to Ronald M. Clough 
(center) and R. C. Denise, both of Cicero, Ill. 


Street lighting which helped reduce accidents won City of Miami 
a citation from Reader's Digest and General Federation of 
Women's Clubs. With plaque are (L to R): Dick Fullerton, 
Florida Power and Light; Melvin Reese, city manager; Mrs. 
Lee Ozbirn, GFWC, and Charles Pintchman, Reader's Digest. 


Mrs. B. P. Bevil, safety chairman, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, pins honorary PTA 
life membership pin on Norman C. Damon, vice 
a Automotive Safety Foundation. ASF has 
elped finance PTA safety projects for 25 years. 


Voluntary safety check programs were held 
in 32 states this spring. Gov. Elmer L. 
Anderson (right) first through Minnesota 
check lane, gets windshield-wiper test 
from Harry A. Sieben, new U. S. marshal. 
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Coronation of Nancy Jo 
Egy of Topeka as 

Kansas Satety Queen 

was a highlight of teen 
safety conference held in 
Wichita. William Ferguson, 
Kansas’ attorney general, 
crowned the queen. 


More than 200 lowa communities participated in vehicle check The entire population of Ridotto, 
program. Gov. Norman A. Erbe led the pa by taking his per- lowa (six) turned out with its three 
sonal car through lane on state house grounds in Des Moines. cars. Two passed test. Mayor John 
Here the governor watches a highway patrolman check his car Cullen had his car checked by Wil- 
while Carl Pesch, state safety commissioner, (right) stands by. liam Burnett, lowa director of safety. 
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COMING EVENTS 








Aug. 13-17, Detroit, Mich. 

1961 Meeting of American Trucking As 
sociation’s Council of Safety Supervisors. 
Hotel Fort Shelby. Bernard Goodrich, ATA, 
1424 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 


Aug. 21-26, Washington, D. C. 

World Traffic Engineering Conference 
Sheraton-Park Hotel. Conference will con- 
st of two meetings: Thirty-first Annual 
of the Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers (Aug. 21-23) and International Ses- 
sions in Traffic Engineering, Aug. 24-26 
Contact either David M. Baldwin, 2029 K 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., or 
M. H. Perlowski, 32 Chesham PI., London 
S.W. 1 


Meeting 


Aug. 31-Sept.1, Poland Springs, Maine 
"hirty-fourth Annual Maine State Safety 
onference. Poland Springs House. Contact 
thur F. Minchin, secretary, Department 
Labor and Industry, State House, Au- 
ista, Maine 


Sept. 21-22, Baltimore, Md. 

Governors Annual Safety-Health Con- 
ference and Exhibit. Hotel Emerson. Con 
tact Joseph A. Haller, executive chairman 
Safety Conferen e, State of Maryland, 301 
W. Preston St., Baltimore 1, Md 


Sept. 25-26, Manhattan, Kan. 

Twelfth Governor's Industrial Safety Con- 
ference for Kansas. Kansas State University 
Harold L. Smity, commissioner of labor, 
Kansas Department of Labor, 401 Topeka 
Blvd., Topeka, Kan 


Sept. 25-28, New York City 

1961 Industrial Building Exposition. New 
York Coliseum. Ed Grief, Banner and Grief, 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17 


Sept. 26-27, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Annual Occupational Safety Conference, 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and In- 
dustry. Frank K. Boal, deputy secretary, 
Department of Labor and Industry, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Oct. 10-12, Houston, Tex. 

Twelfth Annual Conference on Standards 
(Rice Hotel). H. C. Ball, Humble Oil and 
Refining Co., Baytown, Tex 


Oct. 16-20, Chicago. 

Forty-ninth National Safety Congress and 
Exposition (Conrad-Hilton Hotel). R. L. 
Forney, secretary, National Safety Council, 
125 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


Oct. 26-27, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting 


Hygiene Foundation (Mellon 


Industrial 
Institute) 


Dr. H. H. Schrenk, managing director, In- 
dustrial Hygiene Foundation, 4400 Fifth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 13. 


Nov. 8-9, Columbia, S. C. 

Twenty-fourth Annual South Carolina Ac- 
cident Prevention Conference. Wade Hamp- 
ton Hotel. Contact Fred Derrick, South 
Carolina Industrial Commission, 1015 Main 
St., Columbia, S. C 


Nov. 13-17, Detroit, Mich. 

Eighty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
American Public Health Association. Cobo 
Hall. Contact Joseph G. Molner, M. D., 
health commissioner, Detroit, Mich 


ROHWEDER HONORED 
BY MINNESOTA 


The State of Minnesota will give 
recognition to its outstanding safety 
pioneer by naming Highway 61 be- 
tween Duluth and Two Harbors in 
honor of the late Arthur V. Roh- 
weder. 

Writing to Mrs. Rohweder, Gov. 
Elmer L. Anderson said, ‘This is in- 
deed a well-deserved recognition of 
the years of effort made by your hus- 
band in behalf of improved _ traffic 
safety for our state, and the dedica- 
tion of this highway will, we hope, 
in some way demonstrate the warm 
regard and respect we all have for 
his memory.” 


Mr. Rohweder, who died in 1959, 
after completing more than 40 years 
of safety work, was the founder of 
the Minnesota Safety Council and its 
president from 1934 until his death. 
He served as general chairman of the 
Governor's Traffic Safety Conference 
and was a member of many state dele- 
gations to the President’s Highway 
Safety Conference. He was a member 
of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Safety Council for almost a 
quarter of a century and helped found 
the Council’s home and farm safety 
programs. From 1917 until his death, 
he was superintendent of safety and 
welfare for the Duluth, Missabe and 
Iron Range Railway Company. 


HERBERT B. SIMPSON 


Herbert B. Simpson, 56, manager 
of the National Highway Users Con- 
ference’s western field region, died of 
a heart attack May 21, at his home in 
Burlingame, Calif. 


As western field manager, he served 
as NHUC regional representative for 
California and had supervision of 11 
western states and Texas. 

Prior to joining the National High- 
way Users Conference in 1946, Mr. 
Simpson served as an officer in the 
Army Transportation Corps during 
World War II. 


Before the war, he was director of 
the Utah State Safety Council, during 
a period when the state made notable 
strides toward safer highways. During 
this period he gave noteworthy service 
to the National Safety Council by 
assisting in development of state or- 
ganization principles and techniques. 

Mr. Simpson was instrumental in 
assisting California user groups to 
organize the California Highway Users 
Conference in 1950. 


He is survived by his wife, Mildred. 


NUTI TO CELEBRATE 
SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


7. Traffic Institute of Northwest- 
ern University—pioneer in scien- 
tific police traffic supervision—will cel- 
ebrate its 25th anniversary October 14. 

The commemoration will feature a 
silver anniversary tribute to the found- 
ers of the institute on the premise that 
they should be honored while still 
living. Day-long ceremonies will be 
held on the Evanston campus of the 
university, the institute’s home since 
its establishment in 1936, and in Chi- 
cago. 

Approximately 1,000 institute grad- 
uates, former faculty members, patrons 
and friends, as well as current students 
and members of the institute staff will 
participate. 

Climax of the tribute will be an 
evening reception and dinner in the 
Great Hall of the Pick-Congress Hotel 
in Chicago. 
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NOW! An ice control pega that cuts accidents and complaints! 


The Morton Safe-T-Salt* Ice Control Program can help you accomplish 
two important jobs this winter... pu 


} 
\ 
Streets are safer when they » salted 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON MORTON 
SAFE-T-SALT, MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


I¢ 


Please have a Morton Salt representative call me for an 
; screened and gr adedr uit tNat ¢ > rid oT Gant ! ] € n appointment to explain all the advantages of your Safe-T- 
snow in the quic kest, safe | Salt program. 


a fe-T-Salt’ was 
public. As you know, be ) many 
de-icing program : 
those complaints by. en sizing the safety value of saltin: ache Address 
ous pavements... will keep the public aware of y« 
winter driving hazar 


The truck henner in the WMustation above represents one way tha pf fe, 
ic i iesetahceecua ae 


Name 


Title 
City 


safety salting can be made popular se banne A¢ 
to Morton Salt customers. Your Morton repre: 

them and other material ... as well as furnishing you with 
publicity features for your local newspapers, explaining the 
de-icing programs. He'll be glad to help you start planning 
a safer and happier winter 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Dept. TS8. 110 N. Wacker Drive, foray siPogh mw 


{ ph 7 
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Night Safety Aid 


LATEST ON REFLECTIVE 
LICENSE PLATES: 


Who's using them, results and costs 


Here are the answers to the most-asked ques- 
tions about a trend toward giving motorists 
an extra measure of night-driving protection 
. . . license plates that light up in the dark. 


Q: What states have adopted reflective license plates? 
A: To date, nine states issue them for all vehicles. 
Delaware, Maine, Minnesota, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, and West Virginia have license plates of 
“‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting. South Dakota 
uses “‘Codit’’ Reflective Liquid. Louisiana and 
Wyoming have beads on paint. Several other 
states are currently testing a reflective program. 
Q: Why are these states using reflective license plates? 
A: The brilliant visibility of a reflective plate is 
considered a dependable, long range warning of 
a parked or stalled car in the dark. Reflective 
plates also help protect the vehicle with faulty 
taillights or without reflectors. And they tell an 
approaching driver which light is out on a “one- 
eyed”’ car. In addition, patrol car officers say that 
for the first time they can read the number of 
an oncoming vehicle when the front plate is re- 
flectorized. 

Q: How far away can a refiective plate be seen? 
A: All of the various ‘“‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheet- 
ings and “‘Codit’’ Reflective Liquid are visible at 
least 1800 feet away on high beam headlights. 


A reflective plate reflects headlight beams 100 times 
brighter than a white painted plate at night. 


Q: What proof is there that reflective license plates 
prevent accidents? 

A: In 1959, Polk County, Iowa, issued reflective 
plates of ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Sheeting to 60% of its 
registered vehicles. A record of nighttime accidents 
was kept. Of the 326 parked cars struck in the 
rear, 77% had plain plates. Only 23% had re- 
flective plates. The projected estimated savings 
in property damage amounted to $136,200. 


Reflective rear plate warns of parked or disabled car. 


Q: Is there a reflective material for every type of 
license plate? 
A: 3M offers materials for all types, from. 5-year 
‘‘permanent”’ plates to annual issues. 
Q: How much do these reflective materials cost? 
A: It depends upon the need. Maine, for example, 
uses a 5-year reflective sheeting at 28 cents per 
plate. West Virginia has an annual sheeting at 
11'. cents per plate. while South Dakota uses 
“Codit”’ Reflective Liquid for the background of 
its annual plates at 6 cents each. If only reflective 
numerals and borders are desired, the reflective 
liquid cost is 2!5 cents per plate. (Editor’s Note: 
Costs of other types are listed at right. 
Q: Can reflective plates be prison-made? 
A: Most certainly. With only minor equipment 
additions, reflective plates can be manufactured 
by existing prison facilities. 3M service consult- 
ants help organize production lines to top effi- 
ciency, and continue to give assistance upon re- 
quest. There is no charge for this service. 
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REFLECTIVE LICENSE PLATE MATERIALS FOR EVERY NEED 





3 YEAR EXPOSED LENS REFLECTIVE SHEETING. 8: per plate* 


NORTH DAKOTA 61 


00-00 


PEACE GARDEN STATE 








4 YEAR EXPOSED LENS REFLECTIVE SHEETING. 2 Q9¢ per plate* 
Use duration at state option 


LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


0 + 0000 


I9 NEWMEXICO 6l 





3 YEAR ENCLOSED LENS REFLECTIVE SHEETING. 2]! 9¢ per plate* 





10.000 LAKES 


00 0000 


19 MINNESOTA 


2 YEAR ENCLOSED LENS REFLECTIVE SHEETING. = 96 per plate* 
Use duration at state option 











Q: Who makes reflective materials for license plates? 
A: In addition to Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company, there are at least two other 
established manufacturers. 3M, however, has had 
the most experience in this field of traffic safety 
—and welcomes the opportunity to compare its 
factory-engineered reflective products with any 
other material on the basis of performance, dur- 
ability, and manufacturing ease. 


Reflective plates provide 72 sq. inches of bright protection 
for every car, front and rear, under all weather conditions. 





~ 


000-000 


}43 WEST VIRGINIA 64 | 











1 YEAR ENCLOSED LENS REFLECTIVE SHEETING. ] ]! 96 per plate* 


» 
we 


5 YEAR EXPOSED LENS REFLECTIVE SHEETING. HT per plate* 
Numerals only 








1 YEAR EXPOSED LENS REFLECTIVE LIQUID. 6< per plate* 
Background 


STATE 61) 


0-00000 














1 YEAR EXPOSED LENS REFLECTIVE LiguiD. 2! 9¢ per plate* 


NTU ast-1¢-1e-w- Lalo Mm olelael-larelalhy 


*Reflective Material cost only. 


Q: How do states finance the extra cost of reflective 
license plates? 

A: By legislative authorization of a small addi- 

tional registration fee (in Minnesota it’s 25 cents 

annually), or by using monies from an existing 

source such as the general fund. 


For more information about reflective license plates, 
write to the states that provide this extra measure of 
night-driving safety for their motorists. Address your 
questions to the Motor Vehicle Administrator, or 
Director of Public Safety. 


SCOTCHLITE’ 


BRAND 
REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


iienesora Minne AND 4 ES 
Wanuracrurine COMPANY iM. 


. WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
St. Paul 6, Minn. “SCOTCHLITE” IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF THE 3M CO. 











puts safety in the family circle... 


THE NATIONAL SAFETY CALENDAR 


No other off-job safety program aid 
has so much use, appeal, and instruc- 
tional value for the entire family as 
The National Safety Calendar. Safety 
men in the U.S. & Canada send it 
into over half a million employees’ 


homes each year. 


You can now order the 1962 edition 
NATIONAL SAFETY CALENDAR 

for delivery this fall... 

at special discount prices. 


Send for Brochure MS-328 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Siouxland conference participants (I. to r.): Harold Holmes, NSC; Col. 
David Herrick, chief, lowa Highway Patrol; Rev. Russell Olson, confer- 
ence chairman; Col. C. J. Sanders, chief, Nebraska Safety Patrol; Rev. 
E. W. Andrews and Don Rounds, South Dakota state safety coordinator. 


_ Clergy Spearheads 


Traffic Safety Action 


HE National 
moral responsibility program, be- 
gun in 1957, is reaching Americans 


Safety Council's 


in a number of ways. In recent months 
meetings of lay and religious groups 
throughout the country have stressed 
the driver's responsibility in traffic and 
have explored methods of inducing 
drivers to accept this responsibility. 

“The nation’s religious leaders are 
vitally interested in assisting in the 
accident prevention program,” said 
Harold Holmes, director of NSC’s re- 
ligious activities, in discussing the in- 
creasing activity of clergymen in the 
traffic safety movement. ‘“They believe 
that the traffic problem is basically 
a moral problem, and as such directly 
concerns them, Clergymen of all faiths 
are eager to help us awaken the mo- 
torist to the tremendous responsibility 
that is his when he sits in the driver's 
seat.” 

The governors of several states have 
invited clergymen of their states to 
attend one-day meetings to discuss re 
ligion and traffic safety and to map 


out religious safety programs. Clergy- 
men have taken part in_ traffic law 
discussions at court conferences. Wom- 
en’s church organizations have con- 
ducted special workshops on religion 
and traffic safety. 

Secular groups are also including 
the moral emphasis theme in their 
safety activities. The annual meetings 
of recent safety conferences have 
stressed the moral side of safety 
throughout their entire programs. The 
Armed Services are giving special lec- 
tures on the moral responsibility of 
driving at various military installations 
throughout the country ~ Many safety 
councils have religious activities com- 
mittees which cooperate with the 
churches and synogogues on continu- 
ing year-round moral emphasis pro- 
grams. 

This spring, the Religious Activities 
Section of the Sioux City Safety Coun- 
cil conducted a unique project the 
Siouxland Area Governor's Safety Con- 
ference, attended by 123 members of 
the clergy from the states of Towa, 


Nebraska and South Dakota. The event 
was planned by a committee consist- 
ing of three Sioux City clergymen, 
Rev. Russell J. Olson, pastor of Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church (chairman) ; Rev. 
Dale George, dean of boys at Hee- 
land Catholic High School, and Rabbi 
Albert Gordon of Mt. Sinai Temple. 

The governors of Iowa, South Da- 
kota and Nebraska cooperated by send- 
ing special invitations to the clergy- 
men of their respective states who 
reside in the Siouxland area. This 
was the first time such an approach 
had been tried, and it was most suc- 
cessful. 

Rev. E. W. “Bill” Andrews, rector 
of the Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Pierre, S. D., was the keynote speaker. 
Mr. Andrews is the former editorial 
director of the National Safety Coun- 
cil and former editor of the Living 
Church, official publication of the 
Episcopal church. 

In his speech he said, ‘Unless the 
clergy live their lives as motor- 
ists in Obedience to God, they are 
in a very poor position to call mem- 
bers of their flocks to virtue.” He 
stated that clergymen need to ac- 
knowledge their own motoring faults 
and to urge their people to live on 
God’s highways on God's terms. He 
said the techniques of engineering, en- 
forcement and education for accident 
prevention are well known and de- 
clared that it is up to the clergy to 
pioneer the little-known relationship 
between religion and accident preven- 
tion. 4 

In New Orleans, the regional office 
of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews cooperated with the 
metropolitan New Orleans Safety 
Council in sponsoring a seminar. The 
gathering, which was held in April, 
asked the major questions: ‘““What Can 
Church Women Do to Reduce Traffic 
Accidents?” and ‘“What Can Religious 
Leaders Do to Highlight Moral Re- 
sponsibility?" The purpose of the 
meeting was to interest women and 
women’s organizations in working on 
moral emphasis traffic safety projects. 

This was the second annual meet- 
ing of its kind to be held in New 
Orleans and the projects proposed re- 
ceived the support of Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews alike. It was unani- 
mously agreed that the area of re- 
ligious concern for accident preven- 
tion must be given increased attention 

Turn Page 
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PUBLIC SUPPORT 





As a result of a conference in Dal- 
las, Texas, held during May, a new 
religious approach to that city’s traf- 
fic accident problem 
Plans were formulated to include safety 
in the Sunday and vacation Bible 
School lessons, It was also proposed 
to conduct a moral responsibility safety 
week during which all churches and 
synagogues of Dallas County would 
give sermons and use safety materials 
emphasizing moral responsibility. Pub- 
lic support for needed safety measures 
and areas in which churches could lend 


has emerged. 


support were also discussed. 


Harold Holmes told the gathering, 
Moral responsibility is the latest step 
in safety Affirming that improper 
driver attitude is the villain in trath« 
Holmes said, ‘Unless we 
can reach the hearts and minds of peo 
ple, I am afraid our trafic toll will 


not come down.’ 


acc idents, 


The same week saw two other semi- 
nars held in the Lone Star state—one 
at Houston, the other at Carswell Air 
Force Base. These meetings were spon- 
sored by local chapters of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
the Association of Churches, police 
departments, sheriff's departments, the 
Safety Association and_ local 
chapters ot 


Te xas 


Safety Engineers 

In Houston, the seminar was at- 
tended by about 65 religious and lay 
leaders who discussed driver educa- 


tion, driver licensing, speed regulation, 


alcohol and the driver, patrol and a 


3s 
¥ 


; 


Texas religion and safety seminar participants dis- 
play enthusiasm over moral responsibility banner. 


the American Society of 


cident prevention, and justice in the 
traffic courts. 


A Texas-sized seminar was con- 
ducted at the Carswell Air Force Base 
near Fort Worth. Approximately 250 
persons attended. This meeting was 
the first annual Tarrant County Semi- 
nar on religion and safety, and things 
got under way with a high degree of 
enthusiasm. 

Col. Frank E. Marek, Commander 
at Carswell, cited religion as one of 
the important answers to the traffic 
safety problem. ‘The individual who 
is spiritually right,” said Marek, ‘‘will 
never be responsible for an accident. 
He has respect for the other individual 
and the golden rule.” 


J. O. Musick, director of the Texas 
Safety Association said that we are 
well on our way to killing a second 
million Americans with cars, and em- 
phasized the Churches’ need for con- 
cern about death and injury on our 
roads. 


NSC district 
posed the question, 


director Don Hill 
Where is there 
a richer area for interpretation of re- 
ligion than in traffic?” 

Three clergymen from Seguin, Tex. 
flew to the Tarrant County seminar 
in a small plane provided by one of 
their congregations’ members. The 
flying clerics claimed that they were 
20 times safer flying than they would 
have been driving a car 

William F. Leonard, Jr., manager, 
Safety, Insurance and Tax Department, 
The Southland Corp., made a presen- 


tation that pointed out that in Texas 
last year there were 2,254 traffic fatali- 
ties; 127,880 injuries; 319,942 acci- 
dents and a property damage of 
$381,000,000.00 and the insurance 
companies paid out $306,000,000.00 
in Texas in 1960. 

About 135 persons attended the first 
annual Wichita County seminar on re- 
ligion and safety in Wichita Falls, 
Kan. on May 26. The program was 
similar to those followed at the other 
seminars. At this meeting it was rec- 
ommended that the city organize a 
full fledged safety council to conduct 
programs and projects and to enlist 
public support tor needed measures in 
all areas of safety. 

“The Moral Implications in Trathy 
Laws” was the subject of a panel dis- 
cussion at the University of Illinois 
Law Building in Urbana on May 15. 
Discussants were: Milton E, Moskau, 
assistant director, Traffic Court Pro- 
gram, American Bar Association; 
Rev. Francis Filas, S$. J., chairman, 
department of theology, Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago; Rabbi Jordon | 
Taxon, Tri-City Jewish Center, Rock 
Island; Warren R. Ebinger, director 
of legislative information service, IIli- 
nois Council of Churches, Spriggfield, 
and Harold Holmes. The panel was a 
highlight of the Illinois Judicial Con- 
ference. Among the areas discussed 
were: the relationship between civil 
law and moral law; the morality and 
administration of traffic laws by law 
enforcement officials; the morality of 
the traffic courts, and the morality of 
the driver 
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Clergymen from Seguin, Tex. who flew light plane 
to the Tarrant County seminar felt 20 times safer. 
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BOOSTER MATERIALS 


ORDERS FOR NEW POSTERS NEW TRAFFIC POSTERS FOR NOVEMBER POSTING 
SHOWN CANNOT BE SHIPPED 


UNTIL AFTER SEPTEMBER 1 A TRAFFIC OUTLAW What's the 


If every driver in your commu 
nity understood the need for trafhc 
laws —and always obeyed them 
there would be far fewer accidents. 

Campaigns to convince the public 
have paid off in many communities. 
Sometimes results have been ob 
tained by concentrated use of a few 
persuasive pieces of safety propa- 
ganda. 


With this in mind, you might put CR 35 


the following “persuaders” to work ae 
for you. F when it’s SAFE 


PRINTED INU SA PRINTED US A 


The Case for Traffic Enforcement, BE i Ae CEE Ee Owaeiewkerewente eaamens 


TRAFFIC SAFETY fact sheet No 
nf ES ; a T-2188-C 25x38 T-2190-B 17x23 
329.96-24, deals with the What, How T-2189-A 8Vex11/2 x 


and Who of enforcement. With- 
out enforcement, violations would 
abound and reckless drivers and ALTERNATE POSTERS FOR NOVEMBER POSTING 


chance takers run rampant. Ade- (These posters may be ordered for immediate delivery) 





quate enforcement stands as a con- 
stant reminder to would-be viola 
tors that traffic legislation was meant 
to be obeyed. 

Driving safely, without accident, 
is the motorist’s biggest challenge, 
to act properly in an accident situ 
ation, his greatest responsibility. 





Your Responsibility in an Auto 
Accident, fact sheet No. 329.96-7 
tells what a driver is required to do ~ 
if he becomes involved in an acci- : d ‘ 
dent. It details the four most im Adjust Spee \ 
ortant steps to be taken by the ac- f ty 
bene Tete ir motorist along with Yj cond CES 


vital information on how to handle 
himself at the scene of an accident aan enbnena 


NATIONAL SarETY QO@muwavriomwmat saratryr ¢councre 


T-1992-C T-1994-B 17x23 
T-1993-A 8Y2x11'/2 





Chemical Tests Protect You, No. 
329.96-22, is the fact sheet to help 
you increase public understanding of 
a valuable law-enforcement tool. It 
explains how chemical tests help en- 


force DWI laws and also how they 

safeguard innocent drivers from un Traffic Posters—T-prefix to — _ iettas a 

founded charges of drunk-driving. A Size 90.19 $0.13 $0.077 $0.06 
21 l 


ne ‘ . ‘ ' B Size 25 
It outlines the problem, the nature } Sm ~ - + = 


of tests used, their reliability and YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted at time of the press run on Traffic B and C 
3 = _ : . > posters only. Orders for imprints on November posters above must be received by 
how they are used to protect the Coetember Ve, 1968 
public. Imprinting charges for these posters are $2.25 per lot plus an initial charge for 
Order by title and stock number each electroplate of $21.00 for C poster imprint and $12.50 for B poster imprint 
os ; 2 ape sh *Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more and for special rates on annual 
Min. order 50, each: 50—$.05; 500 poster orders 
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POSTER PRICES 


Posters illustrated on these pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporta- 
tion poster services. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) "A" size (8!/2''xlI'/."") and (2) "B" 
size (17''x23"'). 281.31 Automatic service is provided in the following categories: 


City Truck City Bus Annual price |-4 sets, $9.90; 5-49, 
Intercity Truck Intercity Bus $7.80; 50 or more, $6.44. 
Sales Truck Taxicab 


Truck Terminal Bus Terminal 


Posters are available for indivdual selection at the following prices: NO SAFETY 
- 10-99 100-999 1000-4999°* 


1-9 
A size $0.19 $0.13 $0.077 $0.066 PRINTED INU SA 
35 25 21 17 


+7 wartrtiomart Sarety ecoumecre 
B size 











All prices shown are subject to a 10% discount to National Safety Council Members. V-2182-B 17x23 
*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more. See page 29 for prices of posters : 
with T-prefix. 
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HOW 


TO SHOW ’EM HOW 


‘YEORGE Wilson is learning to 
¥ drive 10 motor vehicles simul- 
taneously and to do a better job of 
it than the average driver drives one 


George is not a stunt man nor a 
master of psychic phenomena. He is 
the manager of a laundry and dry 
cleaning establishment. The vehicles 
are the trucks operated by his firm 
While he will not be physically be- 
hind the wheel of these trucks when 
they are out on the streets and high- 
ways of his community, his ideas and 
attitudes about better driving will 
George is planning it that way. He is 
an influential person in trafhc safety 
who has decided to USE his influence. 


Teach "Em 


He has already taken two important 
steps to this end. He has decided that 
good driving is something he wants 
for his employes, his company, and 
his community. He has established a 
standard of driving performance for 
his employes to drive without 
having a preventable accident. His 
next job is to teach his drivers how 
to meet this standard. 

Like 


most small businessmen, 

Chris Imhoff is assistant manager of the 
National Safety Council's motor transport 
jepartment 


This is the third in a series of articles 
written to show the small business manager 
how to influence employees to drive com- 
pany delivery trucks or passenger cars bet- 
ter. The article may be reprinted. in com- 
munity cr company publications, or it may 
provide ideas for use in speeches and in 
private conversations 


by Chris Imhoff 


George may not think of himself as 
a teacher, much less a driver-training 
instructor. But that is exactly what he 
must become if he is to live up to 
the demands imposed on him by the 
simple fact that his business owns and 
operates motor vehicles. 


Like all successful business mana- 
gers, however, George is already a 
skilled teacher. He has had to be. 
Teaching is an integral part of the 
management of any employe group 
Skill as a teacher has been one of the 
traits that has helped George get to 
the top. He has had to hire and train 
everyone in the business from the 
bookkeeper to the janitor. He is a mas- 
ter at learning new developments 
and techniques and teaching them to 
his employes. For that reason, the pros- 
pect of becoming a driver trainer will 
not dismay him. This will be just an- 
other technical area to be mastered 
and used to make his a more smooth- 
running and successful business or- 
ganization. 


What does driver training involve ? 
To put George’s task in perspective, 
let's take a quick look at the best in 
modern driver training techniques. 


Perhaps the ultimate in higher edu- 
cation for professional drivers is the 
truck-driver training school conducted 
by North Carolina State College at 
Raleigh. The course lasts for four 
weeks and must be taken in residence. 
It involves both classroom and behind- 
the-wheel instruction under the guid- 
ance of first-class driver trainers. To 
date, more than 4,000 students from 


all areas of the nation have taken the 
course and the school is nationally 
and internationally recognized as tops 
in truck-driver training. 

The most thorough training avail- 
able to private motorists is represented 
by the high school driver education 
courses given in many of our school 
systems today. Experts recommend that 
students be given 90 hours of instruc- 
tion, six or eight hours of this being 
spent in actual driving, the rest in 
the classroom. 

Moreover, the schools are fussy 
about who teaches these courses. They 
rightly believe that you have to be 
taught, and carefully taught, how to 
teach other people how to drive. In- 
structors must have a teacher's certifi- 
cate and have taken a basic course of 
10 classroom hours and eight hours 
of special work behind the wheel of 
a vehicle under the guidance of a 
teacher trainer. Only then is a person 
qualified to teach the subject. 


Half a Loaf... 


In the practical world of commercial 
motor vehicle fleets, training of new 
drivers usually involves two weeks of 
classroom and behind-the-wheel train- 
ing. The courses are given by com- 
pany-trained driver trainers and the 
material taught is carefully tailored to 
the needs of the company based on 
an analysis of past experience, 

The small business man may not be 
able to approach these standards of 
training either as to quantity or quality. 
But this is not going to bother him 
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one iota. He is going to take the view 
that something is better than nothing 
and that the more he can do in the way 
of driver training, the better his drivers 
will be. He will have to cut the pat- 
tern to fit the cloth. The main thing 
is to get something started and build 
from there, Like a teacher teaching a 
new subject, he may be only one chap- 
ter ahead of the class. But it should 
be remembered that thoroughly ‘“‘to 
teach another is the best way to learn 
yourself.” 

The business manager's first task is 
to train himself and the most readily 
available means of accomplishing this 
is through reading good books on the 
subject. Here are three such books, not 
necessarily in the order of their im- 
portance. 


How to Drive, American Automo- 
bile Association, Washington, D, C. 

This 122-page book is based on two 
decades of valuable experience which 
the American Automobile Association 
has had in developing three highly 
successful editions of ‘‘Sportsmanlike 
Driving,’ the most widely used text- 
book in driver and traffic education 
in American high schools. It is an 
adaptation aimed at adults. 


Better Driving by Pepyne, Mann, 
and Hartsell, all experts from the 
Highway Safety Center of Michigan 
State University, is available from 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J. 

This 130-page book reflects the 
thinking of more than 60 of the na- 
tion's leading highway traffic authori- 
ties, it is well illustrated and written 
for fast, easy reading. 

Skillful Driving by Maxwell N. 
Halsey, one of the nation’s leading 
traffic safety authorities, describes 200 
dangerous driving situations and how 
to handle each. Subject is presented 
in a highly readable and entertaining 
picture-and-caption format. 


The small business manager will 
also want to write to his state motor 
vehicle licensing department for a 
booklet on state laws for operators 
and chauffeurs. 


It is suggested that all the above 
publications be obtained and read care- 
fully. A week’s leisure time reading 
should be sufficient to absorb the in- 
formation presented. Reading should 
be done with a critical eye. The reader 
should ask himself such questions as 


‘What things do these authors talk 
about ? Why have they considered these 
topics important enough to include in 
a book? Do their comments jibe with 
my experience? Are the points pre- 
sented generally known and under- 
stood by drivers or is this new infor- 
mation? Would my drivers profit from 
knowing these things ?”’ 

In studying these books, the small 
business man will be learning not only 
about driving, but about how the sub- 
ject is organized for presentation to 
persons to be taught to drive. He will 
begin to become a driver trainer. 


The next step is to plan a training 
program for drivers. This will be dis- 
cussed under two headings—(1) what 
to teach, and (2) suggested methods 
and materials for training. 


A training program should teach 
skills, facts, and attitudes 


The Basics 


The skills involved in driving are 
centered around the basic traffic ma- 
neuvers such as making a right turn, 
a left turn, changing lanes, following 
traffic, backing up, parking, and pass- 
ing. There is one right way to perform 
each of these maneuvers as the source 
books will show. Drivers should be 
taught to perform each of these ma- 
neuvers the right way. What is equally 
important, they should be taught to 
DO IT THE RIGHT WAY EVERY 
TIME. 

Facts about driving should be cen- 
tered around (1) the main types of 
preventable accidents, (2) the six po- 
sitions of vehicle collisions, and (3) 
the five steps in expert seeing 

The main types of preventable ac- 
cidents and how to prevent them are 
discussed in the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s booklet For Experts Only. These 
include backing accidents, intersection 
accidents, pedestrian accidents, rear- 
end collisions, traffic lane encroach- 
ment accident, collision with fixed ob- 
jects, etc. Learning each of these in 
terms of their preventability improves 
defensive driving skill 

One of the most important main 
classes of traffic accidents is collision 
with another motor vehicle. There are 
six and only six positions the other 
vehicle can have in relation to ours 
just before the crash. By learning how 
his vehicle can get into trouble with 
the other vehicle from each of these 
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positions and the defensive measures 
to be taken to avoid such a collision, 
the driver is armed with an effective 
point of view for dealing with the 
biggest source of trouble on our streets 
and highways 


The defensive measures applicable 
to each position are graphically pre- 
sented in the Council's series of six 
driver-training films entitled The De- 
fensive Driving Series 

Another eftective 
toward accident prevention is repre- 
sented in the training program for 
expert seeing in driving developed by 
the Institute for Driver Behavior of 
Detroit 


point of view 


The program is described in the 
booklet Seeing Habits for Expert Driv- 
ing available from the Ford Motor 
Co. at 15 cents a copy and consists 
of five main points: 

1. Aim high in steering 

2. Get the big picture 
3. Keep your eyes moving 
j. Leave yourself an out. 

5. Make sure they see you 


In addition to training in the skills 
and facts about better driving, drivers 
should also be trained in good atti- 
tudes. It is said that attitudes are 
caught not taught. But the process of 
contagion can be speeded by factual in- 
formation presented in the driver train- 
ing program 


One attitude that should be fostered 
is that accidents can be prevented 
This is a positive approach and a chal- 
lenge to the skill of any driver. 


The driver should also be taught 
to take pride in his personal record 
as a safe driver. He should be taught 
that the ability to prevent accidents 
is one of the most important measures 
of professional driving skill 


A respect for traffic rules and regu- 
lations is another important basic driv- 
ing attitude. By understanding some 
of the problems of traffic enforcement 


officials, traffic engineers, driver li- 
censing administrators, and traffic court 
judges, the professional driver will 
better appreciate the contributions these 
agencies and groups make to the total 
traffic safety picture 


One of the most important attitudes 
to teach is that of courtesy. The con- 
scious practice of courtesy is the best 
insurance that unconscious anti-social 
attitudes will not creep in and affect 


one’s driving. An attitude of courtesy 
is a very sound basis for better driving. 

As for the methods and materials 
of driver training, the small business 
manager should remember that the 
main function of his program is to 
provide a flow of selected information 
to his drivers. Information can pass 
from one to another by the spoken or 
printed word. Here are a few of the 
most readily accessible methods. 

The most effective method of teach- 
ing is for the boss to talk about better 
driving. Unfortunately, this is not al- 
ways the easiest. To help the business 
manager learn to talk sensibly about 
good driving, the National Safety 
Council has published three books of 
Five Minute Safety Talks for Drives 
Supervisors. Each of these contains 52 
short talks meant for adult male pro 
fessional drivers and written by hard- 
boiled authorities on driver supervi- 
sion who have a very down-to-earth 
and practical view of what drivers 
should be told about good driving. 


How to Use 


An excellent way to use these is to 
first read them through, underlining 
comments, illustrations, anecdotes and 
facts that apply to the problems fleet 
drivers are having. This selected ma- 
terial is then used in talking to driv- 
ers in man-to-man chance encounters 
or in group meetings 

In the field of written communica- 
tion, the easiest, smallest, and quickest 
form of literature available is The Safe 
Driver Magazine, also published by 
the National Safety Council. This lit- 
tle magazine is carefully designed to 
first get itself read and then get across 
some practical safety information, It 
is heavily laced with cartoons, jokes, 
riddles and other short items of hu- 
man interest but also with carefully 
selected items of practical information 
about good driving habits and _atti- 
tudes. 

The cumulative effect of this little 
magazine, appearing month after 
month, is to gradually change bad 
driving attitudes to good, and to re- 
place misinformation with practical 
knowledge. 

Driver Letters Another minimal 
training medium is represented by the 
monthly driver letter published by the 
National Safety Council. This is a 
one-page bulletin in letter form which 
discusses a single subject, such as good 


turn technique, passing, parking, etc. 
Meant for fast reading, the effect of 
these letters is also cumulative. 


Posters — Posters utilize the same 
techniques as the outdoor-advertising 
bill boards and are another valuable 
medium for training drivers. A wide 
variety of posters for professional 
drivers is available from the National 
Safety Council. 


The key to.a good poster program 
is to use a new poster every week 
taking the old one down as you put 
the new one up—large posters follow- 
ing small posters, etc. This gives move- 
ment and presence to your poster pro- 
gram. Imagine, if you will, the effect 
of putting up just one safety poster 
and leaving it up for a whole year. 
The first week, the poster is noted 
with interest. Drivers get two messages 
from it—(1) the particular message 
of the poster, and (2) the fact that 
the management of this company must 
be interested in good driving or they 
would not have arranged to have this 
poster displayed. But after a week's 
time, they would take the poster for 
granted, and as more weeks passed, 
the poster would increasingly imply 
(1) that 
is an old poster that has been up there 
for months, and (2) when it was put 
up there the boss seemed interested in 
safety. I wonder if he still is? A new 
poster every week, however, gives your 
drivers a new safety idea and the 
equally important secondary message 
that the boss is still actively interested 
in safety. 

Booklets—Booklets are another val- 
uable training medium and a wide 
variety of these is available from the 
National Safety Council, insurance 
companies and manufacturers. For 
teaching the concept of preventability 
—relating to the standard of safe driv- 
ing performance the fleet has adopted 

the Council's booklet Be Your Own 
Traffic Judge is an excellent device. 
The Professional Code of Defe nsive 
Driving is another Council booklet for 
use as a basic safety manual for 
drivers, 


the following two messages 


Safety Meetings—If the small busi- 
ness man desires to do still more in 
the way of driver training, formal 
safety meetings should be held _pe- 
riodically. One of the easiest safety 
meetings to plan and conduct is the 
meeting built around a driver training 

To Page 47 
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Congress Sessions Will Feature 
New Dimensions in Fleet Safety 


Ce AT EW Dimensions in Fleet Safety” 

will be the Motor Transport 
theme at the 1961 National Safety 
Congress. Motor Transport sessions, 
consisting of two half-day joint ses- 
sions and three half-day ‘special Ses- 
sions for the Commercial Vehicle and 
Transit Sections and the school bus 
group will be held in the LaSalle 
Hotel. 


Tuesday morning's joint session in 
the Illinois Room will feature three 
speakers. Donald S. Buck, director of 
safety, United States Continental Army 
Command will talk on “The Human 
Dimension in Safety.” 


“New Angles in Driver Training’’ 
will be presented by Reynard E 
Devereaux, safety consultant, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Arthur B. Langlie, president of the 
McCall Corp. and chairman of the 
National Safety Council's religious ac- 
tivities committee will talk on ‘The 
Moral Depth of Safety.” 


Starting Tuesday afternoon, the 
Commercial Vehicle and Transit Sec- 
tions and the school bus group will 
begin holding separate sessions. On 
Thursday morning, all groups will 
again assemble for a joint session in 
the Illinois room. 


Thursday morning's program will 
consist of a one-hour presentation en- 
titled ‘Motivation—The Art of Let- 
ting People Have It Your Way” by 
Earle S. Hannaford, safety engineer, 
long lines department, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., New York 
City. 

This will be followed by the pres- 
entation of awards to winners in the 
1960-1961 National Fleet Safety Con- 
test. Awards will be presented by H. 
K. Halbrooks, director, accident pre 
vention division, National Automobile 
Transporters Association and chairman 
of the National Fleet Safety Contest 
Committee. 

General Motors will again sponsor 
an award luncheon which will be held 
in the Grand Ballroom of the LaSalle 


Hotel, Thursday noon. An item on 
the luncheon agenda is the presenta- 
tion of the Marcus A. Dow Memorial 
Award to Dorwin L. Williamson, su- 
perintendent of training and accident 
prevention, Cleveland Transit System. 


It has not yet been announced who 
will give the luncheon address. 


Starting off the Transit Section pro- 
gram on Tuesday afternoon in the 
Chicago Room of the LaSalle Hotel 
will be a “Problem Operator Clinic” 
moderated by M. G. Bullock, assistant 
manager, engineering department, 
Transit Casualty Co., St. Louis 


Using questions based on a mail 
survey of the transit industry, Bullock 
will address a panel of experts com- 
posed of Colin Dobell, director, trans- 
portation safety and training, B. C. 
Electric Co., Vancouver; Thomas L. 
Ward, superintendent of training, Mil- 
waukee and Suburban Transport Corp.; 
George A. Riley, assistant superintend- 
ent of operating stations, Chicago 
Transit Authority, and D. L. William- 
son, superintendent of training and 
accident prevention, Cleveland Transit 
System. 


Wednesday morning will be devoted 
to three talks. Burns M. Franklin, 
director of training, St. Louis Public 
Service Co., will talk about ‘What 
Operators Think About Accidents.’ 
Dr. George I. Irwin, director of the 
medical department of the Chicago 
Transit Authority, will talk on “When 
Should the Medical Department Blow 
the Whistle?”, and Frank R. Bur- 
rows, field service director, Citizens 
Trafhic Safety Board of Chicago will 
speak on “Increasing the Octane Rat 
ing of Your Safety Meetings.” 


Wednesday afternoon will be de- 
voted to the usual round table work 
shop Sessions so popular at past Con- 
gresses. Subjects to be discussed will 
be “‘Let’s Be Witness-Wise,”’ 
sion leader to be announced; ‘What 
Happened—Separating Fact from Fic- 
tion,’ R. G. Forth, safety supervisor, 
Toronto Transit 
‘Controlling Right Turn Accidents,” 


discus- 


Commission, and 


Tyrell Estep, safety director, Indianap- 
olis Transit Sy stem. 

The Commercial Vehicle Section 
will begin its Tuesday afternoon ses- 
sion in the Chicago Room with a sym- 
posium lead by K. N. Beadle, director 
of safety and driving for the Pacific 
Intermountain Express, Oakland, Calif., 
entitled ‘First Dimension of Fleet 
Safety.” 

In a talk entitled “Slide Rule to 
Safety,” James L. Malfetti, director 
of safety research and education for 
Columbia University, will review con- 
tinuing research being done to deter- 
mine the characteristics of the safe 
driver. 

“Tabulating the Physical Equation’ 
is the title of a talk by Dr. Seward 
Miller, director, Institute of Industrial 
Health, University of Michigan. Dr. 
Miller will tell how to evaluate driver 


To Page 54 


Confusing Fence Posts 


Reflectorized fence posts on private 
property within view of any highway 
are illegal in Idaho, according to a 
joint announcement by the depart- 
ments of highways and law enforce- 
ment 

“The marketing of steel fence posts 
with the top few inches coated with 
reflectorized paint has been reported in 
several parts of Idaho during recent 
weeks,” E. R. Hopper, law enforce- 
ment commissioner, revealed. 


The commissioner said the Idaho 
statute prohibits the placement upon 
or in view of any highway of any un- 
authorized marking which resembles 
an official traffic control device or 
which interferes with the effectiveness 
of any official traffic control device. 


“Where a fence line is adjacent to 


a public road, these posts, when 
viewed at night, resemble.the reflecting 
highway markers installed to outline 
the road alignment,’ G. Bryce Ben- 
nett, state highway engineer, pointed 
out. “This creates a confusing and 
sometimes misleading situation for the 
night time driver, especially where the 
road alignment departs from an ad- 


jacent reflectorized fence line.” 
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Dorwin L. Williamson 
Wins Marcus A. Dow 
Memorial Award 


ORWIN L. Williamson, super- 
intendent of training and safety 
for the Cleveland Transit System, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was named winner 
of the National Safety Council’s 10th 
A. Dow Memorial 


annual Marcus 


Award 

The nation’s top honor for fleet 
safety directors, the Dow Memorial 
Award consists of $500 and an award 
plaque. Sponsored by the Greyhound 
Corp., it was established by the Na- 
tional Safety Council in 1951 to “rec 
ognize, reward, and foster high stand- 
atds of professional achievement in 
the field of motor transportation 
safety.” 

Williamson has been engaged in ac- 
cident prevention work for city transit 
companies since 1945 when he started 
as safety director for the Kansas City 
Public Service Co. In 1956, he became 
supervisor of safety for the Cleveland 
Transit System, and in 1961 was pro- 
moted to his present position of su- 
perintendent of training and safety 


Gets Results 


During his tenure with Kansas City 
Public Service Co. and the Cleveland 
Transit transit firms 
showed lower rates in traffic, passen- 


System, both 


ger, and employe injuries. Both com- 
panies won local and national awards 
for outstanding achievement in acci- 
dent prevention 

Williamson has lectured on fleet 
accident prevention problems at fleet 
courses conducted by the University 
of Kansas, has appeared on the Con- 
gress programs of the National Safety 
Council, national and regional meet- 
ings of the American Transit Associa- 
tion, and local, state, and regional 


meetings of numerous safety organiza- 
tions. 

He has been a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the NSC transit 
section since 1951 and was general 
chairman of this group from 1956- 
1958, serving two terms. During that 
time he helped organize the Council's 
Motor Transport Conference. Cur- 
rently, he is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of that body 


Dorwin L. Williamson 


He has long been a strong advocate 
of the analytical approach to accident 
prevention, making an important con- 
tribution in this area with his adapta- 
tion of the American Transit As- 
sociation’s Operating Accident 
Classification and Numerical Code, 
probably the most detailed and ad- 
vanced classification by type of acci- 
dent in use in the transit industry to- 
day. This document was reproduced 
and distributed to NSC members. 


On the basis of his accident classi- 
fication, his lectures on the subject and 


his leadership in committee work, Wil- 
liamson is recognized as one of the 
foremost authorities in the industry 
on the subject of organizing accident 
reporting and analysis procedures in 
large companies. 

Members of the committee of judges 
for the 1960 Dow Award were Wil- 
liam B. Barton, general counsel, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, (chairman) ; 
E. G. Cox, chief, section of motor 
carrier safety, Interstate Commerce 
Commission; W. G. Macintosh, man- 
ager, engineering department, Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany, and C. W. Imhoff, motor 
transport department, National Safety 
Council (secretary). 

The award is a memorial to the late 
Marcus A. Dow, first general safety 
director of the Greyhound Corp. and 
one-time president of the National 
Safety Council. 


“Great Holiday Massacre’”’ 
To Be Repeated 


CBS Reports The Great Holiday) 
Massacre will be repeated on the CBS 
Television Network Aug. 31, 1961, 
the Thursday before the Labor Day 
weekend. This award-winning, hour- 
long documentary was first seen Dec. 
26, 1960, and threw a national spot- 
light on the genesis and aftermath of 
typical traffic accidents occurring in 
different parts of the country during 
the previous peak-travel Labor Day 
weekend. Dramatic, on-the-spot report- 
ing gave a penetrating picture of the 
people and conditions involved in the 
crashes, and sharp analytical comment 
by police and die experts. The Na- 
tional Safety Council served as con- 
sultant for the CBS Reports team 
headed by Fred W. Friendly, Edward 
R. Murrow narrated the program. 

The Great Holiday Massacre was 
cited by the National Safety Council 
with its Public Interest Award to the 
CBS Television Network and the spon- 
sor, Philip Morris, Inc. The sponsor 
also received the Alfred P. Sloan Ra- 
dio-TV Award for Highway Safety. 
Two $1,000 cash awards were granted 
by the Sloan Foundation to Palmer 
Williams and George A. Vicas as 
producer and writer of the documen- 
tary. 
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Latest Traffic Accident Data 


From Page 6 
deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles 
were: Reg. Pop. 
Rate Rate 
Group I (Over 1,000,000 Pop.) 
Los Angeles, Calif....... 2.7 14. 
CMMI TE, occ eccne. 29 8. 
Detroit, Mich. rf ii. 
Group II (750,000 to 1,000,000 Pop. 
Washington, D. C....... 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Houston, Tex. a 8. 
Group Ill (500,000 to 750,000 Poy : 
BursiooW. ¥........«.0. F2 5. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wis. ...... 1.8 6.5 
Group IV (350,000 to 500,000 Pop. 
Fort Worth, Tex........ 1.8 9. 
Kansas City, Mo........ 1.9 6. 
Columbus, Ohio ....... 2.0 8. 
Group V (200,000 to 350,000 Pop. 
Wichita. Ran. ........« OF 3.8 
Richmond, Va, ........ 1.1 5 
Chatiotte, N. C......... 2.2 6. 
Group VI (100,000 to 200,000 Pop. 
South Bend, Ind. Leek, OO 0. 
Topems, Ran, .......... 00 0. 
Allentown, Pa. . C0 0 
Group VII (50,000 to 100,000 Pop. 
Raleigh, N. C.... 0. 
Santa Monica, Calif...... 0.0 0 
Springfield, Ill. ........ 0.0 0 
Group VIII (25,000 to 50,000 Pop. 
Redwood City, Calif. 0.0 0. 
Anderson, Ind. ........ 0.0 0. 
Boise, Idaho svc OO 0. 
Group IX (10,000 to 25,000 Pop. 
Medford, Ore. ......... 0.0 0. 
Pampa, Tex. . 0.0 0.0 
Covina, Calif. Rater ecn OR 0.0 
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p——— CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
FIRST 5 MONTHS, 


& al 1960 TO 1961 


* 


wawall 

GRRE INCREASE— 16, AND OVER NATIONAL 
["] INCREASE-UNDER 16 ESTIMATE 
GY DECREASES OR NO CHANGE *LESS THAN .5% 5 MONTHS 
A, REPORTS INCOMPLETE See State Record table on page 40 for exact changes -*% 











MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS AND CHANGES 


DEATHS | PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
hisenie } Corresponding Months 4 Mos. Moy. Ave.* 


1] - | - " " . 
1956 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 |) a a ae «(| oe 
January ...... 2,954 2,824 2,890 2,660 || —10% — 8% — 2% 
February 2,652 2,401 2,380 2,330 || —13% — 2% — 5% 
March . . 2,940 2,879 2,400 2,740 || — 7% +14% — 1% 
April ... 2,970 2,680 2,960 3,050 || + 3% + 3% + 1% 
May .... . 3,094 3,199 3,330 | + 2% —- 5% + 2% 


— = — |} —— 


5 Months..14,610 13,983 13,960 13,940 || — 5% — *% 
June .. 3,338 3,138 3,210 ? 
| a 3,555 3,286 3,450 
August 3.535 3,502 3,470 
September .. 3,653 3,381 3,490 
October . 3,476 3,386 3,690 
November 3,603 3,527 3,430 
December .. 3,858 3,707 3,500 


Total 39,628 37,910 38,200 


All 1956 and 1959 figures are from the National Office of Vital Statistics. The 1960 
and 1961 figures are National Safety Council estimates. 

The 1961 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage change 
from 1960 to 1961 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1960-1961 change 
in the entire country. First reports are preliminary, so revisions are made from time 
to time as later reports are received for the various months. Thus, figures above for 
1961 may differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be published in 
future issues of TRAFFIC SAFETY. 

+Four Months Moving Average is based on changes between the totals for four 
months instead of one month. For example, the May figure shows the change be- 
tween the totals for February-May 1960 and February-May 1961, etc. Adding several 
months together tends to smooth out single month changes which may be affected by 
differences in the number of weekends in a month from one year to the next, random 
variations, etc. 


*Less than .5% 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle tration death rate which is the number of ranking is by total vehicle registrations— 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- from large to small. 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- hicles on an annual basis. Vehicles regis- Cities shown in heavy type have im- 


vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- tration figures are for the year 1960 and proved in 1961 compared with 1960. 
The population death rate is the num- 


curred on home or work premises) are were supplied by R. L. Polk & Co. as ak Gite ner Me wondiibhes on 

not included; nor are deaths in the city Cities are ranked by registration death an enoual oto pamdedins are as of 

from accidents occurring outside. rates—from low to high, When two or April, 1960, or later censuses taken by the 
Rankings are based on the 1961 regis- more cities have exactly the same rate, U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


196 | 1961 1961 1961 1961 
Five Months “g. Por ‘ive Months a ive Months Reg 
61 1960 1959 1960 1959 Rate Rate }1 1960 1959 Rate 


1 0.0 
1 0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


25. Pittsfield, Mass. 0 
. Bayonne, N. J. 0 
27. Bloomfield, N. J. 0 
3. University City, Mo. 0 
29. Waltham, Mass. 0 
West Hartford, Conn ( 
Meriden, Conn. 0 
2. Kettering, Ohio 0 
3. Odessa, Tex. 
. Springfield, Ohio 
. Ogden, Utah 
. Abilene, Tex. 
. Racine, Wis. 
. Warren, Mich 
Sioux City, lowa 
Augusta, Ga. 
. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
2. Lake Charles, La 
. New Rochelle, N. Y. 
. Orlando, Fla. 
. Covington, Ky. 
Hayward, Calif 
. Compton, Calif. 
Schenectady, N. Y 
. Wheeling, W. Va. 
. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
. Decatur, Ill. 
Rock Island, Iil 
. Charleston, S. C. 
. Royal Oak, Mich. 
. Lincoln Park, Mich. 
. Hamilton, Ohio 
. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Muncie, Ind 
Saginaw, Mich 
. Davenport, Iowa 
Joliet, Ill 
Wilmington, Del 
Arlington, Mass 
W. Palm Beach, Fla 
. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
. Macon, Ga. 


Passaic, 


LL REPORTING CITIES 2.( Santa Ana, Calif 
. Bridgeport, Conn. 
Group I (1,000,000 and or . Tacoma, Wash. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Los Angeles, Calif. 146 : , : Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Chicago, 12¢ 110 2 8.1 . Rockford, III. 
Detroit, Mich. 78 ‘ ‘ l Erie, Pa 
Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 68 4 3. . . Evansville, Ind. 
All c grou 3.1 8.6 4. Lansing, Mich. 
New York, N. Y 14 2 ; " . Amarillo, Tex. 
1 Madison, Wis 
Group II ( to 1 ) 17. Hartford, Conn 
. Baton Rouge, La. 
. Washington, D. C. : ' . Jackson, Miss. 
. Cleveland, Ohio 1. Trenton, N 
; Houston, Tex. 9 8. . Worcester, Mass. 
4] n roup 1.9 . Waterbury, Conn. 
. Beleiancee, Md. 2 , Unc Rock, Ark. 
Group I t 5 5. Berkeley, Calif 
5 Aieiiee Va 
Buffalo, N. Y. 2 2 5.4 ; anton ee 
. Cincinnati, Ohio 25 Ms 6 Chattano Ter 
Milwaukee, Wis 1 1 1 5 2 Flint, Mich. 
Seattle, Was 2 1 l 01 Austin, Tex 
. San Antonio, Tex ‘ 31. Spokane, Wast 
Dallas, Tex. 2 : 9 32. Anaheim, Calif. 
~ Francisco, iC alif , : Kaonville, Tenn. 
: fuben Pa. 
Ne Orleans 2 za 35. Wir Q } C 
San eg alif 3 2 2 > 16.3 . St. Petersburg, Fla. 
37. Fresno, Calif 
Lincoln, Neb 
Greensboro, N. (¢ 
Fort Worth, Tex. 8 0. Sacramento, Calif 
, Konees City, Mo i ’ 41. Fort Wayne, Ind 
umbus, O 1 M4 2 . Shreveport, La. 
p ttland, Or 1 2 2 . New Haven, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Tad Cambridge, Mass 
Atlanta, Ga . Peoria, Ill. 
Memphis, Tenn 2 Dearborn, Mich 
All cities in this g F y 1 . Kansas City, Kan 
Oakland, Calif ; Gary, Ind Palo Alto, Calif 
Specs Ariz Torrance, Calif Hu ngton V 
Ky Pasadena, Calif Beth! lehe 
Mir s, Minr Portsmouth, Vz 1 ? ’ Burbank, ‘Calif 
De nt ¢ 
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Savannah, G . 4 3 Billings, Mo 
« Ledependence, 
ip V to 35 ( corpu hristi. Te ) 2.9 . Bloomington, 
s Zoun } hio 11 6 . Lancaster, Pa. 
Wichit — 4 3 ubbo ex 3 1( 9 Kalamazoo, Mich 
Richmond, 5 $7 v i z 4 Midland, Tex 
Charlotte, N "¢ ¢ ( Mich 
Grand Rapids. M 1 $9 tluth Mir ) yuis, Tl 
Albuqueraue, N. M : 5 Colu ; F 9 3 15 30. Vallejo, Calif 
Dayton, Ohio ; 8.2 1 mmond, Ind 1 All cities in this group 
St. Paul. Minn Jashville, Tents 19 1 5 ? i. Gadsden, Ala 
Akron, Ohio 7 . - . Hieh Point. N. C. 
Yes } nes, Tow 1 1 ( 83. Stockton, Calif 
Pr vidence R I 7 + 1 I 4. San Angelo, Tex. 
. Tucson, Ariz Raleigh, N. C. White Plains, N 
. Syracuse, N. Y . Santa Monica. Calif. Fast Orange J 
ledo, OF Sorinefield, Ill. Fullerton, Calif 
Rochester, N. Y Alexandria, Va Newton 
All cities in th Cedar Rapids, Iowa ( 9. Columbia 
Binghamton. N. Y. Durham, 
Kenosha, Wis. 
. Aurora, IIl. 
. St. Clair Shores, Mich 
. Lorain, Ohio 
Ann Arbor. Mich. 
Evanston, Ill 
Manchester, N. H 
Pawtucket, R. I 
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Mian I 
Birmineham, Ala 
Long Beach, Calif 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Pampa. Fla 1 i 
. San atl al Calif. 
. Waterloo, Iowa 
7. Pasadena, Tex 
Pueblo, Col 
Roanoke, Va 
Lynchburg, Va 
Eugene, Ore 
Lexington, Ky 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Dubuque, Iowa 
St. Joseph, Mo 


Omaha. N 
Oklahoma Cit Ok 

. San Jose, Calif 
Norfall 


kK Va 
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Mobile. A 1 l 3.4 11 New Britain, Conn 
El Pas c 17.3 . Hampton, Va. 
. Santa Clara, Calif. 
Group V ( . Oak Park, Ill 
Warwick, R. 
South Bend, Ind 20. Wauwatosa, Wis. 
peka, Kar { Irvington, N. 
Allentown, Pa 7 West Covina, Calif Lawton, Okla 
Glendale, Calif . 2 . Lwr. Merion Twp , Pa 107. Tyler, Tex 
Montgomery, Ala ’ . Euclid, Ohio Mount Vert 
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TRAFFIC SAFETY 





1961 1961 1961 1961 
Five Months »g. Po Five Months Reg. Pop Five Months Reg. Pop. 
1961 1960 195 ate Rat 1961 1960 1959 Rate Rate 1961 1 160 1959 Rate Rate 


Norwalk, Conn. 3 2 J i 6. Port Chester, N. Y ) 0.0 0.0 ». Beverly 

Reading, Pa | -s 25 12:2 . Santa Fe, N. M. 0.0 0. 1 3 Mesa, 
Lakewood, Calif 5 2 2.6 7 . Hackensack, N. J. 0. 0. 168 ( 
Pontiac, Mich 2 ) 9, Sherman, Tex ) 0 0 16' “Louis Park 
Reno, Nev. 2 6 Burlington, Vt 0 0 land Park, Mich 
Terre Haute, Ind 2.6 p . Brownsville, Tex. 0. : 1 f if lif 
Roseville, Mich. 2 2 2.6 . Concord, N. H. 0. 5 172 ira, 
Chicopee, Mass 2 3 2 Amsterdam, N. Y ) 0 ).0 1 Danville, 
Greenville, S. C .8 7 Webster Groves, Mo 0 . Wyoming, Mich. 
Waukegan, Ill Shaker Heights, Ohio 0 0 ) 0.0 1 Mesa, Ariz 

San Mateo, Calif Madison Hts Mich ) 0 ) 176. Elmhurst, Il 
Warren, Ohio Mt. Clemens, Mich ) ).0 Barberton, Ohio 
Lakewood, Ohio Carlsbad, N. M ( ) 178. Casper, F 
Brockton, Mass. Wallingford, Conn ) 3 ) Stratford 
Council Bluffs, Iowa Wilmette, Ill ( ( ) 180. Modesto ‘ 
Atlantic City, N. J. ; Fairmont, W. Va. . , 1 Orange, Cal 
Springfield, Mo 6 ) ? ) . Revere, Mass. 2 . ‘ l Bloomingto 
Charleston, W. Va 3 3 «3 . Urbana, IIL. . 5 Ft. Pierce, F 
Parma, Ohio East Lansing, Mich ) 1 Inkster Mich. 
Portland, Maine Highland Park, Ill 2 1 Lawrence, 

Great Falls, Mont . Cranford, N. J. a 

Medford, peene Hazel Park, Mich. 

Stamford, Leominster, Mass. ‘ q ; Caves nsboro 
Livonia, Park Forest, Ill ( ) ).0 l St ud 
Richmond, Enfield, Conn 

West Allis, Belmont, Mass 

Fort Smith, Lackawanna, N. Y 

Brookline, Mass. Needham, Mass 

Alameda, Calif Yakima, Wash 
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Port Arthur, Tex ) 2 9 2 . Tallahassee, 
. Jackson, Mich ? Mansfield, 
East Chicago, Ind ( . Clearwater, 
Pomona, Calif ; 5.8 2 98. Elmira, ! 
Greenwich, Conn. I ? ? . Daytona Beach, Fla. 
10 Rochester Minn 
Group VIII (25,00¢ ( . La Crosse, Wis. 


DWN OO 


° Vancouver Vash l 2 ? € 
. Redwood City, Calif. ‘ , : a awe ile on ( 1 7 4 ? Bismarck 
- Anderson, Ind. 0 0. Pocatello, Idaho 1 O 2 13 on, Conn 
meal —. , y . Champaign, Ill. | 
Rakecata! tial . Oshkosh, Wis. 
“gerbe : oe = 107. Fargo 
Battle Creek, Mich ( ‘ae : a awsas Wis 
Plainfield, N. J o. eee. 
gsr Ome . . . Be Mlinghamn, Ww ash. 
A ot ere = , ; . Des Plaines, Ill. 
arent Colo. ; Chicago Heights, il. 
Bellflower, Calif. ’ ’ a — ll oo 
Salina, Kan. 15. Ferndale, Mich 
. Oxnard, Calif. ; sa. Carat Gahiex. Wie 
Middletown, Ohio 2 ; “i Bel loit Wis . 
Pine Bluff, Ark ) ( : inden: wy 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1 5 116. Mawburch 
. Richmond, Ind. : i on, Keaneck Ni 
. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio : y 94 Mfeahetten 
Port Huron, Mich. , , 75. Banhare 
Joplin, Mo. Ay Galest ae 
2. Srestonis, N.C . 124. West ee 
23. Gainesville, Fla. ‘ f AMT cites in 
Marion, Ohio ) Ww eA ee R 
East Detroit, Mich. B Neseilié , 
Bloomington, Ind. ; Ror ~ Ge 
Boulder, Colo ) ~ pushy . 
Portsmouth, Ohio ) 0.0 2s. Foes: 
Menlo Park, Calif ) ae tsa gies 
Hagerstown, Md. ; . ay p 7 kK Ride 
Michigan City, Ind. : ie ain pean 
Mishawaka, Ind. 1 peg sta 
Sandusky Ohto 
East ere Conn 
Santa Cruz, Calif : . sec : 2 ; 2 { ’ 
East Cleveland, Ohio ’ : : n2 ; 21 Monterey, c alif. 
Janesville, Wis Richland, Wash 
Manchester. Conn. “pgs “ag : . ; ; . Columbia Hts., Minn. 
Wausau, Wis ) OCEP rt - > eee . . Cedar Falls, Towa 
uc ad ‘ : : ; Lufkin, Tex 
Sen 0 / Hz ameramck, Mich. : ° 6. Wayne. Mich 
Easton, Pa. .. Redlands, Calif : 27. Ortawa, Ill. 
Jackson, Tenn Temple, ba 7 7. Frederick, Md 
Baldwin Park, Calif ( a low ; 7 29. Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Findlay. Ohio ; iskegon, ‘Mich : , . Ps : So. Portland, Maine 
Oak Park, Mich ) ) ) 0.0 O ahr is Ki 8 * 4 Tenn : : > Texarkana k 
Minot, N. D ( ( F _— ibe ; - rt gg Tex. 
ington, lows rreeport, . . ‘ Bs ot 3 ittsburg an 
5 ogg oe site a )) Rahway, N. J 1 1 34. Whitefish Bay, Wis 
Rock Hill, S. ¢ 1 ) Aurora . Pompano Beach, Fla. 
Fond du Lac, Wis ( ( Elkhart aL : > Albert Lea, Minn 
’ Grand Island. Neb. 2. Chula Vista, Calif. ‘ _- : Corsicana, Tex 
Mason City. Iowa ) ( in -- . : : 3 Moorhead Minn 
Richfield, Minn. ; . ~etoireaty hile la Sia a. ‘ 39. Statesville, N. ¢ 
Steubenville, Ohio : : seaininctthg M : nlge= é 0 Hmbing. Minn 
FOI om ~ nico alit : 
Fieckbere. Mass. ‘ ; y. I y bones, Conn. 1 eb /. . East Haven, Conn. 
West Haven, Conn. i . iiminotss y ; ‘ eee: 3 3. Fremont 
Allen Park, Mich. , ‘ an ilmingten : a : - 
; lle, Miss. : ‘ nu yri 110 | . O £6 : ffevville 
econ, Wis ° ; Rapid City, S$. D awa 2 . Ada, Okla. 
Milford, Conn. ) 162. North Miami, Fla 1 2.20 7. So. Milwaukee, Wis 
Birmingham, Mich oO 63. Quincy, Ill Tot nson ( N. Y 
Iowa City, Iowa 164. Enid, Okla. ; : Bioral P. rk N ; y 
Kirkwood, Mo ( 1 165. Newport, R. I 3 Pages a al 
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L2 Porte | 
Sumter, S. C. 
Manhattan, Kan. 
New Kensington, Pa 
Renton, Wash. 
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Stillwater, Okla 
Ww ster. O 
treator, | 
V la Park I 
Hillside, N. J 
. Greenville, Tex 
Cc kley I cl 
. Caldwell, Iaho 
Kennewick, Was 
ad Calif 
t i c V 
Shorewood, Wis 
Livermore, Calif 
Greensburg, Pa 
. Antioch, Calif 
. Greenwood, Miss 
. Niles, Ohio 
. Sterling, Ill 
Pasco, Was 


ensb 


Stevens P t. W 
Meadville, Pa 
Newton, Kan. 
exe r 


er x 

. Collingswood, N 
La Grange, Ill 
McAlester, Ok 
rook i, I 

Mt. Pleasant, M 
De Kalb, Ill 
P na , Or 


et 


Morton G 
. Bristol, Va 





Junction City, Kan 
Fergus Falls, Minn 
Hays, Kan 

Auburn, Wast 
Hawthorne, N 

La Grange Park, Ill 
Tracy, Calif. 
Massena, N. Y 
Waynesboro, Va 
North Adams, Mass 


. West Lafayette, Ind. 
> 


State College, Pa 
Mamaroneck, N 
Wa 


l arren a 
. Watertown, Wis. 
. Naugatuck, Conn. 
{. Reidsville, N. C. 
Grosse Pt. Wds., Mich 


Winfield, Kan 
Marshfield, Wis 
Galion, Ohio 
Kenmore, N. Y 


. Brawley, Calif. 


Winnetka, Ill 
Escanaba, Mich. 


. Gardner, Mass. 
. Atchison, Kan. 


Beaver Dam, Wis 


. Hanford, Calif. 


Ansonia, Conn. 
South Orange, N. J 


1961 
Five Months Reg 


1961 1960 1959 Rate 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 
0 
oO 
0 
0 
1 
3 
0 
1 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1961 
Pop 
Rate 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0:0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


Pacific Grove, Calif 
Redwing, Minn 


. Willowick, Ohio 


Marion, Iowa 


. Grosse Pte. Pk., Mich. 
. Suffolk, Va. . 


Homewood, Ala. 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 


. Charles City, lowa 


3. Conneaut, Ohio 


. Rock Springs, Wyo. 
Y 


Hornell, N 


1961 1961 


Five Months Reg. Pop 


1961 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


. Warrensville Hts., Ohio 


Bemidji, Minn. 


. River Forest, Ill. 


Vacaville, Calif 
Marinette, Wis 
Moscow, Idaho 


. River Rouge, Mich. 


Monmouth, 

Brigham City, Utah 
Monroe, N. C 
University Hts., Ohio 
Sulphur, La 

Fort Thomas, Ky. 


’ Brook Park, Ohio 


Menominee, Mich 


: Bel'font’ne Nbrs., Mo 


2. Stoughton, Mass. 


Covingotn, Va 
Lake Forest, Ill 
Ironwood, Mich 
Auburn, Mass. 


1960 1959 Rate Rate 


0 0 0.0 

i) 0 0.0 

0 0 0.0 

0 0 0.0 

0 0 0.0 

0 0 0.0 

1 1 0.0 

0 2 0.0 

0 0 0.0 

0 0 0.0 

1 0 0.0 

0 0.0 

1 0.0 

0 0.0 
0.0 

0 0.0 

0 

0 

1 

oO 

0 

0 

0 

é) 


Mitchell, S. D 
St. Joseph, Mich 
Albion, Mich ) ) 177 


Lexington, N. € 
River, O} ( 132. Bay Village 


Owator 
Rocky 

Prescot 
Goshen, 
Lamesa x 


Winchester, Conn 

Hurst, Tex 

Ar 33 mos, ) ( 0.0 . Beacon, N. Y. 

Ind. 34. Fairfiel is ( ) 0 ( 180. La Salle, Iil. 

I 1 ( 7 181. Webster. Mass 
182. Ridgefield Pk., N. J. 
183. Brooklyn. Ohio 
184. Derby, Conn. 
185. Stonington, Conr 
186. Killingly, Conn 

, 187. Mercedes, Tex 

) 188. Farmington, Conn. 

) 189. Donora, Pa. 

) 190. Rolling Meadows, II! 


Gainesville, Tex 
W sin Rpds 


W 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
C 


( 
( 
( 
0 
0 
0 


( 
( 
( 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


rest of the year. U. S. population rate is based on July 1, 1961 
population estimate; state population rates are based on July 1, 
1960 population estimate, U. S. Bureau of the Census, Washing- 
ton, D. - 

States shown in heavy type have improved in 1961 compared 
with 1960, or showed no change. 

Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
miles of travel. 

(Figures in parenthesis following the 1961 mileage rate indi- 
cate the number of months for which the mileage rate is calcu- 
lated for each state.) 


0 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities. 

All figures are preliminary. To insure proper comparisons, 
1960 and 1959 figures cover the same reporting period as those 
for 1961. 

Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated an- 
nual number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that 
deaths for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal 
pattern. State population rate is the estimated annual number 
of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly 
average of deaths will remain at the present average for the 








% Change 

Deaths 1960 1959 
Identical Periods to to 
1960 1959 1961 1961 Rate 


% Change 
Deaths 1960 1959 1961 1961 
Identical Periods to to Pop. Mile. 
) 1959 1961 1961 Rate Rate 


1961 1961 


€ . N . 
Pop _ Months 


Reported 1961 196( 


Months 
Reported 1961 
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129 157 160 — 18% — 4 
725 ( 785 + 1% 3 
125 66 — 3% — i 
38 39 7 3% — Y 4 
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Traffic Safety 








All cities in this 
Yuma, Ariz. 
Ponca City, Okla 
Lodi, Calif 

Fort Myers, Fla 
Long View, Wash 
Los Altos, Calif 


. Bell, Calif. 


Glendora, Calif 
Florence, S. ¢ 
Kinston, N. ¢ 
South St. Paul, Minn 
Wheaton, Ill 
Adrain, Mich 
Great Bend, Kan 
Griffin, Ga 
Escondido, Calif 
Sedalia, Mo 
Robinsdale, M 
San Francisco 
Denison, Tex. 
Butler, Pa 
Muscatine, Iowa 
Endicott, N. Y 
Westport, Conn 
Muskegon Hts., Mich 
Emporia, Kan 
Glenview, Il 
Augusta, Maine 
Elmwood Park, Ill 
Marietta, Ohio 
Connersville, Ind 
Morristown, N. J 
Uniontown, Pa 
Oswego, N 4 


n, Tex 
Darien, Conn. 
Windham, Conr 
Walla Walla 
Elizabeth City 
Milbrae, Calif 
Coon Rapids, Minn. 
Hopewell, Va 


Monroe, Mich 
B ] Gre 


w 


en 


Par 
Mint 


Watertown, Conn 
Per Ind 


Owosso 


Toronto, Ont 


Mc 
Lo 


treal, Que 
Ont 
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CANADIAN CITIES 
Hamilton, Ont 7 11 


48 
19 
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MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES 
BY STATES 1961 and 1960 


The question of what injuries are 
being reported applies with equal force 
to the per cent change in injuries from 
1960 to 1961. Any tightening up of 
police administration, any emphasis on 
“set all the injuries’ is almost certain 
to bring about an increase in reported 
injuries, but probably only in minor 
ones. Similarly, instructions to “skip 
the scratches” probably would result in 
a decrease in recorded cases in many 
states. Introduction of financial respon 
sibility laws has been observed to 
increase reported injuries sharply 
Even the public's increased claims- 
consciousness is regarded by many 
people as an element in the growing 
number of injuries reported. With 
such factors operating to destroy com- 
parability, indicated changes in the 
number of injuries should not be 
considered as reliable 


Thirty-six states and the District of 
Columbia have reported their death 
and injury experience for one to fout 
months of 1961. 


The table below shows all of the 
injury data reported by each state, but 
little information is available on pre- 
cisely what injuries are included in 
each state’s tabulation. 


Differences in the ratio of injuries 
to deaths probably reflect primarily 
differences in the extent to which all 
injuries are reported. Other factors are 
undoubtedly involved, such as: (1) a 
few states omit some or all of the 
injuries in urban accidents; (2) there 
are large differences between states in 
the proportion of travel which is in 
urban area (the injury-death ratio for 
urban accidents is about four times the 
ratio for rural accidents). 


% Change 1961 
1960 to 1961 Ratio of 
Injuries to 
Deaths peter 


Yea +t Injuriest+ 
Months Deaths njuries 


Reported 1961 1960 1961 1960 Injuries 


rOTAI 
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nS 
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wed 


one cnnYy 


tRural injuries only. 

ttAll figures are preliminary. To insure proper comparisons, 1960 figures cover the same 
reporting period as those for 1961. 

*Less than .5%. 

**Death and injury totals cover reports for all months indicated in this column. 

#Death totals and changes differ from national figures because those shown here are based 
on the states and months for which injury data are reported 

tCommonwealth of Puerto R 

VVirgin Islands. 

{WRatio cannot be calculated due to 0 in 1961 death total 
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Safety Library 


From Page 4 


in all parts of the country on the subject 
of freeway operations. The publication con 
tains many recommendations and is well 
illustrated and documented where possible.) 
Salinas Valley: New U. S. 101 Freeway 
Sections Bring Traffic Relief to Area. A. M 
Nash. California Highways and Publi 
Works, March-April, 1961, p. 52-55 
Slides Plague Scenic Pacific Coast High- 
way. Engineering News-Record, May 11 


1961, p. 20-22 


Inspection 

Harping on Safety Fattens Profts. George 
H. Watson. Axtomotit et May 15 
1961, p. 48 


Lighting 
Georgia's Narrow Bridges Stand Out at 
Night. Better Roads, April, 1961, p. 34 
Hopkinsville’s (Ky.) Relighting Detailed 
The American City, May, 1961, p. 129-130 
Miniature Cars 
Pint-Sized but 


American Insu 


Perilous. | 
June, 1961, 


Motor Transportation Industry 
Corrosion Ruinous Throughout Vehicle 
Motor Truck & ¢ May, 1961, p. 31-32 
Modern Equipment Secret to Profits. Mer- 
vin Anderson. Motor Truck & Coach, April 
(Tank truck fleet.) 


1961, p. 18-19, 21 


Paint Systems 
Changes in Wisconsin Paint System 
Announced by Commissioner James Karns 
Wise n Trafic Safety Reporter, April 
1961, p. 1, 4 
Pavement Markings 
g-Lasting Crosswalk. Robert W 
elin. Street Engineering, June, 1961, 


Propaganda 
Scare Techniqu 
I Malfetti 


418-33 


Public Relations 


Selling Y« 
Gibbons. Traff 


Research 

Simulat Techniqu n Automotive 
Human Fa arch. A. L. Haynes 
H. S. Mika and L. M. Forbes. 1961, 8 pp 
Available f i L Haynes Product 
Study Engineering Office, Ford Motor Co 
Dearborn, Mich. (National Conference on 
Driving Simulation, Santa Monica, Calif 
Feb. 27-Mar I61.) 


Scooters 


Mc tor Scooter 
Highway Traff 


Seat Belts 
Equip Your Car as Though Your Life 
Depen led on It. Neal East. Rod & Custom 


June, 1961, p. 40-42 


Signs and Signals 

Automated Sign Shop Keeps Street Signs 
On-The-Job. Street Engineering, June, 1961, 
p. 22-25 

Trathe Conditions and Driver Behavior 
at a Signed Roundabout. J. A. Reid. Traf- 
fe Engineering & Control, January, 1961, 
p. 522-531 
Television 

Can Television End Super-Road Traffic 
Jams? Robert V. Hudson. Traffic Digest 
ind Review, April, 1961, p. 6-10, 32 


Transportation 

The Importance of Urban Transit and its 
Effective Passenger Capacities. W. S. Rain- 
ville, Jr. Traffic Engineering, May, 1961, 
p. 11-16, 19. 


ADDRESSES OF MAGAZINES 
MENTIONED 
AAMVA Bulletin 
504 Hill Bldg 
Washington 6, D. C 
The American Cit) 
470 Fourth Ave 
New York 16, N. Y 


American Youth 
3-135 General Motors Bldg 
Detroit 2, Mich 


Aut mM live Ne u 5 

2666 Penobscot Bldg 
Detroit 26, Mich 

Best's Fire ana Casualty Neu 
75 Fulton St 

New York 38, N. Y 

Better Roads 

173 W. Madison St 
Chicago, III 

California Highways and Public Works 
P. O. Box 1499 

Sacramento 7, Calif 


California Highway Patrolman 
1213 H St 

Sacramento 3, Calif 
Engineering News-Record 

330 W 42nd St 

New York 36, N. Y 


Fleet Owner 

330 W 42nd ot 
New York, N. Y 
Highway Traffic 
601-3 Republic Bldg 
Louisville 2, Ky 


Journal of American Insurance 
20 N. Wacker Dr 


Chicago 6, Ill 


Journal of the American 
Medical A ciat 

535 N. Dearborn 

Chicago 10, Ill 

Motor Truck & Coac/ 

341 Church St 

Toronto 2, Canada 

Public R ads 

U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 

Washington, D. (€ 

Rod & Custom 

5959 Hollywood Blvd 

Los Angeles 28, Calif 


Street Engineering 

22 W. Maple St 

Chicago 10, Ill 

Traffic Digest and Review 
1804 Hinman Ave 

Evanston, Ill 

Traffic Engineering 

2029 K Street, N. W 
Washington 6, D. C 

Traffic Engineering & Control 
34-40 Ludgate Hill 

London, E.C.A 

England 

Traffic Quarterly 

Eno Foundation 

Saugatuck, Conn. 

Wisconsin Traffic Safety Re porter 
State Division 

Motor Vehicle Department 
Madison 2, Wis 


Book Reviews 

Police Operations by John P. Ken- 
ney and John B. Williams. 1960. 266 
pages. Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, 
Ill. $7.50. 


Both authors by virtue of their long 
experience in the public administration 
and police administration fields are 
well qualified to present this manual. 
Certainly the presentation of selected 
police policies and procedures as 
gleaned from actual police experiences 
is a worthy basis for the manual. The 
authors are to be congratulated on their 
excellent presentation. 


All too often the formulation of 
police policies and procedures is a hazy 
one, and full of generalities. Anything 
that can be done to clear away this 
haze is a worthwhile effort. This man- 
ual can be a valuable tool in clearing 
away much misinformation about this 
field. 

Police administrators and police of- 
ficers should find the manual to be of 
considerable assistance to them. Stu 
dents in the police field should really 
appreciate the opportunity to examine 
this manual and receive an understand- 
ing of the real need and value of con- 
structive, practical policies and proce- 
dures based on experience of those in 
this difficult field of endeavor. 

Daniel G. Reynolds, director, 


traffic operations division, 
National Safety Council 
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How To Show 'Em How 


From Page 38 


movie. The Council has a repertoire 
of 16 10-minute driver training movies 
that are excellent for this purpose. 
Many more such films are available 
from other sources. 


The usual format for a film-based 
safety meeting is for the meeting 
leader to assemble his drivers, describe 
briefly the kind of film to be shown, 
show the film, then discuss the main 
points of the film as they relate to 
specific company problems or situa- 
tions. 

A lengthy manual could be written 
on the subject of driver training. We 
have merely tried here to suggest some 
of the simplest things the self-trained 
business man can effectively do to get 
started in this work. The main point 
is that some form of continuous in- 
service training for drivers should be 
started. A flow of sound factual in- 
formation on good driving must be 
set up. Something is better than noth- 
ing, and the more training provided, 
the better drivers will drive. 

Any discussion of driver training 
would not be complete without sug- 
gesting the possibilities of cooperative 
effort that exist in most communities. 
Working together and pooling their 
resources, a number of small businesses 
could easily afford the services of a 
trained driver-supervisor and there is 
such a person available in almost any 
community. 


The supervisor could conduct train- 
ing sessions, counsel with accident re- 
peaters and, by spending a few hours 
each week with each fleet, conduct a 
variety of helpful activities. The pos- 
sibilities 
should be carefully explored. The logi- 
cal agency through which such an ar- 


of such cooperative effort 


rangement could be made is the local 
safety council, if one exists in the com- 
munity. 

efforts are 
businessman 


Wherever community 
impossible, the small 
must then seize the bull by the horns 
and do the driver-training job him- 
self—knowing that unless he does it, 
the job won't be done. He is the key 

he is the influential person in traffic 
safety who must make the decision 


whether to exercise that influence or 
not. 

Thus far in our discussion of in- 
fluencing drivers to drive better, we 
have talked about establishing a stand- 
ard of driving performance and some 
of the training methods and materials 
that can be used in showing drivers 
how to meet that standard. But still 


another ingredient is needed. We must 
find some method of getting drivers 
“on the safety ball team.’’ This we 
can do by making a game out of good 
driving, keeping track of individual 
hits, runs, and errors, and figuring 
batting averages. We will talk about 
this in next month’s article, How to 


Keep Score. [si] 





Check these features: 
¢ Provable Accuracy 
¢ Automatic Operation 
¢ One Man Control 


Write Today! 





ONE MAN SPEED ENFORCEMENT 


“22” AUTOMATIC SPEED-WATCH 


ONE YEAR GUARANTEE 


TRAFFIC HOUSE, INC. 
Marshall 2, Michigan 


¢ 22' Timing Area 

¢ Midgit Road Tubes 

¢ No License Necessary 
¢ Low Cost 


Solve YOUR 
Safety Problem 
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The STEPHENSON 
RADAR SPEEDALYZER 


doubles a policeman’s enforcement capacity 


Ir IS an understatement to say that 
with the STEPHENSON RADAR 
SPEEDALYZER one policeman has 
the law enforcement capacity of two 
policemen without it. Although gen- 
erally operated by a two-man team, 
one man can handle the equipment 
and make the arrests. It is definitely 


Send coupon for further information 


Also manufacturers of the Breathalyzer, 
and the Minuteman Resuscitator. 


— 


STEPHENSON CORPORATION, Red Bank, N. J. 
| 





the most scientific and accurate 
method of checking the speeding 
scofflaw. The SPEEDALYZER is ef- 
fective on cars from 100 to 600 
feet distant, trucks and buses up to 
1500 feet, coming or going, at speeds 
up to 100 miles per hour. 


Please send Speedalyzer Bulletin J-7 
Please send Breathalyzer Bulletin 
Please arrange for demonstration 


STREET 
CITY 
l 
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SPREAD IT ON THICK 


The day may come when drivers 
carry a supply of sandwich spread that 
can double as an emergency fuel. It 
s rumored that Rolls-Royce of Eng- 
and is developing an engine that can 
use as fuel anything from kerosene to 


l 
1 
| 
i 


peanut butter. 


After seven years of research, says 
the Garage and Motor Trader, the en- 
gine has been designed for military 
use but can be adapted to private cars. 
The units are primarily intended to 
replace the power units in all British 


Ww heeled C ombat vehicles 


It is said that when the new engines 
have been installed they will be able 
to operate on any fuels available in 
battle areas—high octane aviation gas, 


1 1 
Kerosene, diesel O11, etc 


“Seeing habits for expert driving © 
A COMPLETE TEACHING UNIT BASED UPON THE SMITH SYSTEM 


This driver education packet consists of a 58-frame, 35mm 
slide film in color; a 27-page instructor's guide booklet; and 
a 22-minute record (334 rpm's) keyed to the film. 


SEND: 


Packets @ $5.75 Each (including shipping and handling charges) 
Guide Booklets at 15¢ Each 


Total Amount Enclosed 


(Include check or money order ONLY—make payable to: Ford Motor Company) 


NAME 
INSTITUTION NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


ORDER FROM: 


Traffic Safety & Highway Improvement Department 


Ford NetorG 
ze, y 
SordNetor Company, 
The American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 
P.O. Box 556, Dearborn, Michigan 


A s-mple adjustment is all that will 
be needed to convert the engine to 
various manual fuels. It is claimed 
that the design of the new engine will 
allow it to take anything from peanut 
butter to creosote as a fuel. 

Technically, the engine is a twin- 
opposed piston, two-stroke compres- 
sion design which utilizes a piston at 
both the top and bottom of each cyl- 
inder. Fuel is compressed between 
them. 


Other advantages are claimed for 
the new lightweight design: it can op- 
erate when tilted on its side, and will 
be more economical to replace than 


the petrol engine. 


or at 10¢ Each (per 100) 


. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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News From Capitol Hill 
From Page 13 
Commercial Transportation 

The President issued two proclama- 
tions of interest in commercial trans- 
portation, Pursuant to P.L. 87-34, he 
designated the week beginning May 
14 as National Transportation Week 
to ceremonialize “the importance of 
a prosperous and efficient transporta- 
tion system.” In another proclamation, 
the President set the week of May 
21 as National Highway Week “in 
recognition of the vital role of high- 
way transportation in our way of life” 
and as a means of reminding the pub- 
lic “of the importance of completing 
the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways on schedule in 
1972” in order to achieve “a sharp 
reduction in our annual waste of hu- 
man and economic resources due to 
outmoded highways.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion issued notice of a proposed change 
in its regulations to require private 
motor carriers engaged in the trans- 
portation of explosives and other dan- 
gerous articles in interstate commerce 
to file certain reports, including the 
number of accidents involving bodily 
injury, death or property damage 
amounting to $250 or more, and re- 
specting specified identification of ve- 
hicles operated in such service. 

The ICC reported a 3 per cent drop 
in the number of motor carrier acct- 
dents reported to it in 1960, from 
1,830 in 1959 to 1,767 in 1960. The 
1960 loss of life in bus accidents, re 
ported ICC, was the lowest since the 
end of World War II, a decrease of 
6 per cent, from 150 lives lost in 
1959 to 141 lost in 1960. The num- 
ber of persons injured in motor car- 
rier accidents in 1960 was 4 per cent 
lower than in 1959, a reduction from 
22,147 to 21,265. Total property dam- 
age for 1960 was slightly higher, a 
rise of 17 per cent, to $51,080,150 
for 1960 from $50,991,940 in 1959. 

In reports on motor carrier accident 
investigations, the ICC warned that 
“permitting drivers to operate vehicles 
after long periods of other duties is 
inconsistent with the intent of our 
Motor Carrier Safety Regulations,’ 
and reiterated its recommendation 
that ‘motor carriers make certain that 
drivers are well trained and _ skilled 
in every type of situation, particularly 
in mountain driving.” 
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Publication of product announcements in this section should not be 
construed as endorsement or approval by the National Safety Council. 


Transistorized 


Two-Way Radio 


Manufactured by the General Electric Communication 
Products Dept., Lynchburg, Va., the compact, lightweight 
design minimizes the space required at the dashboard. The 
control unit is 214 inches deep, 23/4, inches high and 4% 
inches wide. Small enough to fit in the palm of a per- 
son’s hand. The head has a three-position OFF-STAND- 
BY-ON switch, enabling the owner to take advantage 
of lower battery drain made possible by transistorization. 
When the switch is on “'standby’’ the radio is ready to 
receive a call and consumes only .040 amperes from the 
battery. The standby switch permits the driver to turn 
the car's engine off and leave the radio completely op- 
erative and active. Messages are received without wear 
and tear on the engine. So little current is required that 
if a person forgets to turn the radio equipment off at the 
end of a day, battery drain is negligible for weeks. 


For more details circle No. 41 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Protective 
Vehicle Alarm 


Protect against burglary 
with this vehicle alarm, 
Sentinar Type V-A-S-1. 
Adaptable to both 6 or 12 

volt DC power. Although 
the battery is the source of 
energy, the current drain 
is practically nil. It only draws current while the alarm 
is on. Controlled by a security key, which actuates or shuts 
off the alarm from outside the vehicle. The keys are tam- 


perproot and each is registered to the owner. They can 
not be purchased from locksmiths but are obtainable from 


only one source. 

When turned on the alarm protects the vehicle against 
unlawful entry by setting off the horn and flashing the 
lights alternately. This continues for a period of 2 min- 
utes, then shuts off and resets itself automatically. Doors 
do not have to be locked to operate the alarm, Raising 
the hood, trunk lid or doors will set off the alarm. Any 
attempt to cross wires, jump wires or short circuit the 
electrical system will set off the alarm. This compact unit's 
dimensions, 2” high x 334” wide x 614” long, weight 
12 oz., can be installed in less than 30 minutes. Just mount 
under the dash or hood. All the necessary hardware for 
mounting is included in the purchase price. 


For more details circle No. 42 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Portable Auto 
Hand Controls 


Designed to fit any automatic 
automobile, these portable auto 
hand controls enable a paraplegic 
to drive without having to change 
or relocate the basic automobile 
controls (brakes, gas pedal, lights, 

etc.) Used for over 80,000 miles by the manufacturer, him- 
self a paraplegic, before being put on the market, these con- 
trols have proved themselves sturdy and virtually fool- 
proof. Easy to install. The handicapped can ‘do it 
himself in five minutes, with nothing in the way when 
getting in or out of the automobile. 


For more details circle No. 43 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Trailer Valve 


A newly designed relay emer- 
gency valve. Interchangeable with 
other designs and uses cartridge type 
units for easy servicing. Application 

and release times are short because of high flow and vol- 
ime capacity. Initial charging protection prevents vehicle 
movement until safe operating pressure is reached in the 
trailer system. Its metered emergency action applies the 
brakes in proportion to the loss of pressure in the system, 
and the valve gives instantaneous emergency action in the 
event of complete breakaway or severence of emergency 
line. This emergency valve, designated the Lockheed Relay 
Emergency, meets all I.C.C. regulations. 

For more details circle No. 44 

on enclosed return postal card. 


All-Weather 
Radar Timer 


The Muni-Quip Corp. of Decatur, Illinois has intro- 
duced a new look for their Radar Timer. The new model 
is the 304A Radar Timer. The amplifier-power supply 
case measures 1014” wide, 55g” high and 1014” deep. 
Weight 12 pounds with vibrator supply or 814 pounds 
with transistor power supply. The antenna is the time 
proven “Rabbit Ears’ that offers flexibility in mounting. 
The ability to mount either inside or outside the car gives 
the user year round operation regardless of the weather. 
Cars can be timed from 600 feet right to the check car. 
Trucks and busses can be timed up to 1,500 feet away. 


For more details circle No. 45 
on enclosed return postal card. 
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Traffic Lane Marking System 

Literature is available describing a new 
and effective traffic lane marking system 
providing good nighttime visibility. This 
system is available as a complete package 
including highly reflective, contoured mark- 
ers, a high strength eqoxy type adhesive 
for marker-to-pavement bonding, and an 
efficient semi-automatic application system 
which is said to insure maximum in-place 
life and greatest economy. American- 
Marietta Co., 3400 13th Ave., S.W., Seattle 
4, Wash 


For more details circle No. 8! 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Safety Light 
Catalog sheets have been released de- 
scribing a new safety light for horizontal 
mounting on trucks, trailers and tractors 
Called the Pathfinder No. CL 671 it has 
a 214” plastic lens, available in choice of 
red, amber, blue, green and clear. Each 
light comes complete with wiring and 3 
ep. bulb for 6 volt or 4 cp. bulb for 12 
volt systems. Auto Lamp Mfg. Co., 2909 S 
Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, Illinois. 
For more details circle No. 82 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Transistorized Warning Lights 
The Blink-N-Beacon 
iights with a minimum battery life of 1,500 
hours have now been introduced in a port- 
vertical safety barricade. Operating 
tandard 6-volt dry cell battery, 

an be seen from either direc- 

half-mile in the most extreme 

nditions according to the manu- 

facturer. Electronics Division of Barler 
Inc., 214 West Jefferson St., Goshen, Ind 


warning flasher 


For more details circle No. 83 
on enclosed return postal card 


Portable Traffic Warning Device 
Here is an inflatable warning device de- 
ed to be carried in the car for use while 
changing tires or making car repairs on 
the road. This luminous Saf-T-Gard when 
fully inflated is 26” high and plainly visi- 
ble, even at night. It cannot be blown 
over or knocked down. The cone-shaped 
device is intended to form an integral 
unit in the equipment of every car and 
truck. Dropped in the line of traffic be- 
hind the stalled car or truck, the signal- 
ing word ““‘DANGER"” in bold, luminous 
letters is readily seen by oncoming motor- 
sts. Descriptive literature is available 
rom Berkshire Sales, 165 Jessie Street, 
San Francisco 5, California. 
For more details circle No. 84 
on enclosed return postal card. 


High-Speed Tire 

Developed by B. F. Goodrich Tire Co 
for use on police cars and other emer- 
gency vehicles this tire was designed to 


“LITERATURE 


prevent ‘‘shock waves’’ from building up 
to the point where they can cause blow- 
out or other failures. Produced in four 
sizes (6.70-15, 7.10-15, 7.50-14 and 8.00-14) 
to fit practically all state, county and 
municipal, police vehicles. Public Rela- 
tions, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


For more details circle No. 85 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Hydraulic Poser Brake 

Safer, easier stops with up to 60% less 
foot-pedal effort. substantially improved 
braking power, and better control of brake 
‘“‘fade’’ even at high speeds, are features 
of the Por-Del hydraulic power brake ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. Self-activat- 
ing (works with engine on or off), it fea- 
tures simplicity, ease of installation, and 
low maintenance costs. Besides giving a 
power boost to the existing braking sys- 
tem, the low-speed ‘‘grabbing effect’’ com- 
mon to vacuum units is substantially re- 
duced, and at higher speeds, a more 
perfect and reliable braking ‘‘feel’’ and 
control is achieved. Por-Del, Inc., P. O. 
Box 1566, Dept. 500, Escondido, California. 


For more details circle No. 86 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Driver Training & Education 
Illustrated literature is available describ- 
ing this visual training approach to driver 
training. Using overhead projection of 
transparencies to illustrate traffic situa- 
tions and safe driving techniques, this 
method will prove an indispensable addi- 
tion to any driver safety training program 
or driver education class. Porto-Clinic In- 
struments, Inc., 298 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y 
For more details circle No. 87 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Police Motorcycles 

This brochure from Harley-Davidson 
Motor Co., gives detailed information of 
why their motorcycles should be your 
choice for fast-striking, hard-hitting law 
enforcement and traffic control. Harley- 
Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 


For more details circle No. 88 
on enclosed return postal card 


Vehicle Noise Control 

This sound meter-analyzer gives quick 
and simple readings of overall sound pres- 
sure levels from 14 to 140 decibels in ad- 
dition to eight bands from 37.5 cps to 
9600 cps—all on the same dial. This makes 
it possible for anybody to use it after just 
a few minutes of instruction. It is com- 
pletely transistorized and is equipped with 
microphone and Industrial 
Acoustics Co., Inc., 341 Jackson Avenue, 
New York &, N. Y. 


accessories. 


For more details circle No. 89 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Radar Speedalyzer 

Although generally operated by a two- 
man team, one man can handle the equip- 
ment and make the arrests. Effective on 
cars from 100 to 600 feet distant, trucks 
and buses up to 1500 feet, coming or go- 
ing, at speeds up to 100 miles per hour. 
Stephenson Corp., Red Bank, N. J. 


For more details circle No. 90 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Seat Belts 

Light, comfortable, long wearing, strong 
and safe. Metal-to-metal quick release 
frees the driver or passenger instantly, 
after the crash. These seat belts meet or 
exceed U. §S. Government specifications. 
A catalog is available giving complete in- 
formation. Rose Mfg. Co., 2700 Barberry 
Place, Denver 4, Colorado. 


For more details circle No. 9 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Driver Training 
A folder is available giving all particu- 

lars on this simple, effective means of 
teaching your drivers the principles of 
safety. Consisting of a board with typical 
street intersections on one side. The other 
side is a blackboard on which any street 
or road situation can be drawn with chalk 
and then erased. The board comes with 
scale models of vehicles, traffic markers 
and accessories that can be placed in any 
conceivable traffic situation. Magno Saf-T 
Board, Emigsville, Pa. 

For more details circle No. 92 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Silent Supervision 

Put a supervisor in each cab on every 
trip for only a few cents a day per truck. 
A Tachograph in your truck will graphic- 
ally record every mile, every foot of a 
run from start to finish. Pinpointing all 
starts, stops, idling time and speeds on 
12 or 24 hour disc charts, or on 8, 15, or 
81 day strip charts. Bulletin SU-140 will 
give detailed information. Wagner Elec- 
tric Corp., 6467 Plymount Ave., St. Louis 
33, Mo. 


For more details circle No. 93 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Ice Control 

Now is the time to think of next winter 
ice problems. At the same time you cut 
accidents with your ice control program, 
cut complaints with the helpful hints on 
how to publicize your de-icing program. 
Pointing up the safety factor in salting 
the treacherous pavements, you can ac- 
complish two important jobs, public safety 
and public relations. Morton Salt Co., In- 
dustrial Div., 110 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cage 6, Illinois. 


For more details circle No. 94 
on enclosed return postal card. 
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Reluctant Witness 
From Page 18 


light of the problem that faces the 
prosecuting attorneys. They, too, are 
fighting the battle with little public 
consciousness of their problems in law 
enforcement. They are forced to pro- 
ceed in their work with too few tools 
when many should be available. When 
they secure rightful convictions, it is 
done without the full public assistance 
that should be afforded them. None 
of those potential witnesses endorses 
highway slaughter. All, undoubtedly, 
were shocked at what had happened. 
But they had a clear duty to step 
forward with their eyewitness accounts 
to aid the processes of justice. 

I urge more sacrifice by other auto- 
mobile drivers to do what two of the 
eyewitnesses in this case did — take 
time out and telephone the highway 
patrol when they witness erratic driv- 
ing. And following that I call on all 
those who have been eyewitnesses to 
erratic driving and accidents to step 
forward and tell what they have seen. 
It may cost them time and some loss 
of wages. But it may save lives and 
heartbreak. And it might well be their 
own lives in the future. 

Law enforcement does its job. I 
sympathize with peace officers who 
have to bring in the evidence in cases 
of street and highway accidents. They 
are in the role of nurses and doctors 
in stemming blood and attempting to 
ease pain, They call for ambulances 
and collect all the facts, the names, 
description of the cars involved, the 
license numbers, the conditions under 
which the accident occurred. They in- 
quire of witnesses and later seek fur- 
ther witnesses. They accompany the 
suspected assailant to the hospital and 
participate in the process of getting 
blood samples and obtaining all data 
pertinent to the accident. 

They measure the skid marks, the 
position of the cars, the trajectory of 
the vehicles before collision, They file 
their reports and prepare to testify. 
They take the stand, with few, if any, 


eyewitnesses to substantiate their 


findings. They get on the stand and 
are challenged on every point by the 
defense counsel, who, of course, wasn't 


at the scene, but accepts his client's 
rationalization. 

The doctor who made the test had 
to exercise the greatest care in cleans- 
ing the suspect’s arm with a non- 
alcoholic disinfectant, certify to the 
test tube being dry. The laboratory 
technician had to certify to his or her 
education, experience and _licentiate, 
as well as to the fact that the test 
tubes were sealed, the markings on 
the packaging, the type of test and 
the results, Every step of the way is 
challenged by the defense. A segment 
of our county government spends 
weeks preparing the case, and more 
days in the due process of the law. 

The careful preparation of cases is 
a tribute to those who have dedicated 
their lives to public service. In fight- 
ing for greater street and highway 
safety they seek to protect all of society 
against the dangers of modern trans- 
portation. 

But it is upon every citizen that the 
moral obligation rests to ease the bur- 
den in this fight for safety. 

It is a moral obligation for him to 
take time out of his driving when he 
spots an erratic driver, and telephone 
the nearest police sheriff or highway 
patrol station. 

And it is a moral obligation to take 
time out to make observations if one 
is mear the scene of an accident. 

I am certain you who are experi- 
enced in safety work can think of 
many other “‘do’s’’ and “‘don'ts,’’ and 
other advice to those who believe in 
live-and-let-live on our public streets 
and highways. 

All of us have an increasingly im- 
partant function, as public officials, to 
make citizens aware of their responsi- 
bilities. 

Murder, rape, robbery, narcotics— 
these are much more dramatic topics 
to read and talk about. But when we 
reflect on how the whole course of 
a human life, and those of his loved 
ones, can be altered, permanently, in 
a fraction of a second—and when we 
realize this is multiplied over 30,000 
times a year—we Californians face a 
grave problem second to none in tran- 
scendent importance. 

Let us all join hands, with all of 
our resources, to solve the problem.@ 
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They Can’t Hear 
From Page 12 


hearing drivers. But there are a num- 
ber of factors that contribute to this 
excellent record 

1. Drinking of alcoholic beverages 
is not generally a problem among deaf 
drivers; drug intake is minimal, Re- 
cent studies indicate that small amounts 
of alcoholic beverages affect driving 
ability. 

2. Proper seeing habits and well- 
developed perception of potential driv- 
ing hazards are highly prevalent in 
deaf drivers. Nearly 98 per cent of 
driving decisions and reactions are 
based on sight. These decisions depend 
upon how clearly and how rapidly we 
see. 

3. There is full concentration on 
driving with absence of radio and con- 
versational distractions. 

4. Deaf drivers are generally con- 
servative drivers and not tempted to 


take chances, Excessive speed by deaf 
drivers is relatively uncommon. Con- 
servatism is an attribute recognized as 
essential for safe driving. 

5. Deaf drivers have a deep sense 
of communal responsibility in their 
driving activity, recognizing that their 
driving reflects on other deaf drivers. 

6. Deaf drivers generally recog- 

nize more so than the great mass of 
hearing drivers that a driver license 
is a “privilege” to be highly respected 
rather than a “‘right.” 
7. Deaf drivers, of necessity, are 
generally patient and well-disciplined, 
and they possess wholesome driving 
attitudes, Patience is a valuable virtue 
in safe driving. 

8. Deaf drivers are not generally 
subject to highway fatigue or so-called 
highway hypnosis — these accident- 
causation elements generally are 
brought about by prolonged noise and 
ping of tires. 





of conditions. 
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9. Vehicle care and maintenance is 
stressed among deaf drivers. 

The six-month study we conducted 
in preparation for our deaf-driver 
course revealed many interesting facts. 

For instance during 1960, out of 
several thousand Colorado drivers re- 
quired to take a re-examination, less 
than 1 per cent were handicapped per- 
sons, and of this small percentage none 
were deaf. In recent years, no deaf 
driver has been involved in a fatal 
accident or accident in which serious 
injuries were involved and the deaf 
driver was at fault. 

In Kentucky, motor vehicle adminis- 
trators state that in recent years a deaf 
driver has never been called for a 
hearing preliminary to revocation of 
driver's license. 

In Oregon, more than 18,000 driv- 
ers with driving records have been 
interviewed since the Oregon Driver 
Improvement Program started in 1950. 
Less than 10 deaf persons have been 
interviewed during that time. 

There are approximately 2,000 li- 
censed drivers in Wisconsin with some 
degree of hearing impediment. A spot 
check was made several years ago of 
about 200 such impaired drivers. It 
was found that they had very little 
accident involvement and that no deaf 
person, in recent years, had been in- 
volved in a fatal traffic accident. 

Out of a total of 127,162 Virginia 
drivers involved in accidents in 1959, 
only 111 were reported to have de- 
fective hearing. The records fail to 
reflect, however, whether the deafness 
contributed to the accident involve- 
ment. 

A 1953 survey (undertaken by the 
National Association of the Deaf) dis- 
closed that, compared to over-all acci- 
dent rates, drivers who were not deaf 
had more than four times as many 
accidents per year as deaf drivers. 

A study of Pennsylvania traffic fa- 
talities several years ago indicated that 
no deaf driver among 3,000 who hold 
Pennsylvania driver licenses had been 
involved in an accident in which a 
person was killed. During a 10-year 
span, no deaf driver in Pennsylvania 
had been involved in an accident in 
which anyone was even hurt. There 
were more than 3,000,000 drivers re- 
gistered in Pennsylvania during the 
period. 
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In Michigan, it is reported that a 
deaf teenager has not appeared in 
the teenage traffic courts in nearly 
seven years. 

Some years ago, the state of New 
Jersey checked the files for all deaf 
drivers and analyzed their accident ex- 
perience for several years. The driving 
records appeared to be appreciably bet- 
ter than those of hearing drivers. 

An article published in Redbook 
Magazine, February, 1949, It Always 
Happens to Somebody Else, an en- 
lightening article about traffic safety, 
indicated that studies of a million and 
a half drivers made by psychologists 
revealed that the deaf driver is likely 
to be the safest and most careful 
driver. 

The 1960 edition of Accident Facts, 
published by the National Safety Coun- 
cil, lists condition of drivers and pe- 
destrians in traffic accidents during 
1959. 

This listing shows that only 0.1 per 
cent of the drivers involved in fatal 
accidents were reported as having de- 
fective ears, compared to 0.4 per cent 
with defective eyes, 0.8 per cent de- 
fective “other,” 2.9 per cent asleep, 
0.9 per cent fatigued, 0.4 per cent ill 
and 0.7 per cent “other.” 

It should be observed that in the 
small percentage of accidents involv- 
ing a deaf driver it is questionable that 
the deafness itself contributed to the 
accident. Many accidents of deaf peo- 
ple would have occurred regardless of 
the deafness. 

From this substantial amount of evi- 
dence, it is apparent that deaf drivers 
generally enjoy exceptionally fine driv- 
ing records. Deaf drivers appear to be 
involved in only one accident out of 
thousands. 

Therefore, a person's privilege to 
drive upon the public streets and high- 
ways should not depend upon his abil- 
ity to hear—so long as he makes 
proper use of his sight and other fac- 
ulties and thoroughly understands and 
practices safe driving techniques. It 
is timely for traffic judges, legislators 
and motor vehicle administrators to 
think more in terms of driving ability 
and knowledge of laws rather than in 
physical or hearing shortcomings.@ 


Book Reviews 


From Page 46 


Leadership for the Police Super- 
visor by Lt. Col. Clifford L. Scott and 
Capt. Bill Garrett. 1960. 195 pages. 
Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, III. 
$7.50. 


Lt. Col. Scott, member of the United 
States Army Military Police Corps, and 
former San Antonio, Tex., Captain of 
Police, with the able 3 
artist Captain Bill Garrett, highlights 
the principles of leadership in police 
supervision as he advances Patrolman 
Fink up the ladder of command. 


assistance of 


Although he writes for all members 
of police departments, his approach 
will have more appeal to subordinates 
who are interested in climbing the lad- 
der of command. To the person in- 
terested in personal improvement for 


his job task and possible advance- 
ments, it will open the door to more 
advanced study after basic principles 
are understood. 

The delightful and humorous illus- 
trations, and the easy-to-read text, pro- 
vide quick insight to human behavior 
and how it may be effectively con- 
trolled by the supervisor who under- 
stands leadership techniques. It is an 
effective introduction to the field of 
police supervision. 

The supervisor, his command, his 
superiors, leadership principles, organ- 
ization of the command, training and 
basic police philosophy constitute the 
main part of the text. The appendix 
contains helpful material for the train- 
ing programs within the police de- 
partment. 

Elbert Hugunin, specialist, 
traffic operations division, 
National Safety Council 
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Congress Sessions 
From Page 3 


physical capabilities and the factors 
that affect them. 


Thomas N. Jenkins, director, psy- 
chological services, Executive Analysis 
Corp., will discuss the elements of 
good supervision in a talk entitled “A 
Protractor for Safety.” 


On Wednesday morning, a second 
symposium lead by B. L. Wheat, safety 
director, Eastern Express, Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind., will be entitled “Second 
Dimension of Fleet Safety.” 


Appearing on the symposium will 
be Robert Perloff, industrial psychol- 
ogy department, Purdue University, in 
a talk “Driver Performance—A True 
Measure of Motivation,” and Harold 
L. Smith, noted driver trainer and ex- 
pert in proper visual habits for driv- 
ers, in a talk entitled “The Wide 
Angle View.” 


“The Third Dimension of Fleet 
Safety’’ will be the subject of the 
Wednesday afternoon session and will 
consist of a 40-minute skit produced 
and directed by A. L. Hauck, director 
of safety and public relations for 
Transportation Underwriters, Inc., In- 
dianapolis. Featured players in the skit 
will be five prominent fleet safety di- 
rectors who have been active in the 
affairs of the Commercial Vehicle Sec- 
tion. The skit is billed as “A Dynamic 
Demonstration of Applying Safety to 
Your Fleet Program.” 


Also appearing on the Wednesday 
afternoon program is Hideya Kumata, 
associate professor, Communications 
Research Center, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, whose subject will be ‘The 
Straight Line of Communications.”’ 
Dr. Kumata appeared on the 1960 
program and this year’s presentation 
will take up where he left off last year. 


The school bus group will begin 
their Tuesday afternoon program in 
parlor D with “A Plain Look at 
Driver Selection” by John B. Murray, 
specialist in pupil transportation from 
the Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare 


“A Hypothesis on Licensing of 
School Bus Drivers’’ will be the title 
of a talk by Theodore Kole, senior 
research associate, Drivers Safety Serv- 
ice, Inc., New York City. 

E. George Schutt, consultant, school 
organization and transportation, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Lan- 
sing, Mich., will talk on “Training 
Programs for School Bus Fleets.” 


“A Straight Line on Safe Driver 
Awards and Incentives” will be the 
subject of a talk by E. J. Slingerland, 
safety director, Seattle Transit System. 


Wednesday morning's program will 
begin with a discussion of school bus 
safety patrols under the heading ‘In- 
dex on School Bus Patrols,” speaker 
to be announced. 


“A-Round the School Bus Route’”’ 
will be discussed by William B. Wolf, 
assistant supervisor of transportation, 
Ohio State Department of Education. 


Under the title “An Old Axiom,” 
Douglas M. Fergusson, field safety 
specialist, Nationwide Insurance Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, will present a school 
bus accident summary. 

Karl Schulze, senior safety engineer, 
Standard Oil Co. of California, will 
give a talk on “A Common Denomi- 
nator for Reporting School Bus Ac- 
cidents.”’ 


Wednesday afternoon will be de- 
voted to the presentation of the fol- 
lowing topics and speakers: 

“Putting the Right Angle into 
Driver Safety Meetings’ by Howard 
Cheek, supervisor of transportation, 


board of education of Harford County, 
Bel Air, Md. 


“Encompassing Contract Bus Op- 
erators” by Benjamin W. Nelson, su- 
pervisor of transportation, board of 
education of Worcester County, Snow 
Hill, Md 


“A Hexagonal Problem — School 
Bus Selection,” M. R. Gilson, special 
vehicle engineer, Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich. 


“The Apex in School Bus Main- 
tenance” by John M. Parsons, super- 
visor of transportation, state depart- 
ment of education, Columbus, Ohio. 
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New Booklet 


Tips For the Older Driver is the 
title of an eight-page, two-color book- 
let just released by the American 
Optometric Association dealing with 
the problem of how aging affects the 
eyes and how decreased vision hinders 
the senior citizen behind the wheel. 

Describing driving as a ‘‘compli- 
cated seeing task,” the booklet stresses 
the importance of good eyesight for 
the concentration involved in driving 
and recommends a periodic vision ex- 
amination. The value of colored lenses 
for daytime driving is pointed out, 
as is the need for the driver who wears 
glasses to wear them at all times while 
driving. Rather than an exaggerated 
warning to stay out from behind the 
wheel, a solid piece of advice is ex- 
tended to the aging driver: ‘Know 
your visual limitations and drive 
within them! 

Copies of the booklet can be se- 
cured from the Association's office at 
4030 Choteau Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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How to make your 
money grow up 


with your family 


The only bills that don’t grow 
right along with your kids are 
dollar bills. But you make your 
dollars grow too—by investing 
them in U.S. Savings Bonds. Say 
you start to put $6.25 a week 
into U.S. Savings Bonds when 
your daughter is three years old. 
By the time she’s in high school 
—and wants shoes and dresses 
and the beauty shop for herself 
instead of for her doll—you’ll 
have close to $3,900 to help you 
meet these ‘‘growing-up 
expenses.”’ And over $600 will 
be earned interest. 


Ever see this picture? Probably not very 
often. It’s of President Theodore Roosevelt as he 
appears on the largest Series E Bond the public 
may purchase — the $10,000 U.S. Savings Bond. 
Most Bond buyers collect Thomas Jefferson’s 
picture. He’s on the $50 Bond. Cost: just $37.50. 


Why U.S. Savings Bonds 

Make Good Saving Sense 
- You invest without risk under a 
U.S. Government guarantee - You 
now earn 334% interest to matu- 
rity - You can save automatically 
on the Payroll Savings Plan - You 
can buy Bonds at any bank - Your 
Bonds are protected against loss, 
fire, even theft - You save more 
than money —you buy shares in a 
stronger America. 


A little at a time makes a lot — when you stick to it. 
Millions of Americans save automatically by buying U.S. 
Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. Just 
sign up once, and you'll never worry about saving again. 
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They’ll need more than money. They’ll need a peaceful world to grow up 
in. U.S. Savings Bonds are shares in a stronger America. Buying them helps 
your country assure freedom’s security. 
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229.53: Book 3, FIVE MINUTE 
SAFETY TALKS FOR DRIVER SUPERVISORS 


52 new safety talks for driver supervisors cover such 
subjects as: Do Bad Roads Cause Accidents? Can 
We Blame Bad Weather? Driving After Dark, 
Speed, and 48 other timely topics pertaining to 
safe driving. 

Price each: 1 — $2.25; 2 — $1.95; 10 — $1.70; 
100—$1.60. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Donald S. Buck has gained a national reputation 
as a stimulating and sometimes controversial com- 
mentator and critic of current fleet accident pre- 
vention techniques. He has been concerned with 
driving safety for the past 27 years. He has been 
a state trooper, a fleet safety engineer, chief of safety 
for the U. S. Army Transportation Corps, and 
director of safety for the U. S. Continental Army 
Command. Many of his articles have appeared in 
Commercial Car Journal, and he has frequently 
addressed the National Safety Congress and various 
college and university groups. 
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5 MINUTE SAFETY TALKS 
FOR DRIVER SUPERVISORS 


A safety talk should reflect 
the personality of the company and 
the supervisor that gives it! 


A few sincere, friendly words from their supervisor 
can make a lasting impression on your driving crew. 
Weekly 5 minute talks can be one of your most effec- 
tive accident prevention aids. To be convincing, it 
must be the man talking. not a text book. The words 
must be his own. The message must be personal 
sounding. And he should have something important 
to say. 


Your supervisors can do the job for you, if you give 
them the help they need. Book 3 on driving safety 
outlines a full year of interesting weekly talks for 
them. They are written with warmth and humor in 
a style that your men can deliver easily and naturally. 
And they are loaded with sound, practical advice on 
how to drive safely, and what to be careful of. 
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